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Church of the Redeemer, Hartford 


Where the Universalist General Convention, and the Conventions of the General 
Sunday School Association, Women’s National Missionary Asso- 
ciation, and other Universalist organizations will 
be held from October 14 to 23. 
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With the Young People 


“We are losing the young people.” 
This is the cry of church leaders. “The 
young people are drifting away after all 
kinds of worldly amusements and are 
no longer interested in the church.” 
This is the verdict of the average church 
worker. 

Maybe the church itself is at fault. All 
the young folks in the world can’t be 
wrong. Is it not barely possible that the 
church must change its point of view, its 
program, its method of attack? A differ- 
ent strategy is necessary for changing 
emergencies. 

If the church would interest the young 
people it must give them things that are 
interesting for them to do. One thing 
is certain, the times have so changed 
that children and young high school boys 
and girls do not care to sit through an 
ordinary church service and listen to the 
ordinary sermon. It is indeed doubtful 
if they ever did care to do these things. 
In the old days they were forced to, or 
perhaps endured it because there was no 
place else to go except the old cross-roads 
church and nothing else to do with their 
friends except to meet there. Now all 
that is changed in our city life, with its 
complexity and its multitudinous amuse- 
ments. It is evident the church must 
meet the needs of the changing time. 

The so-called community features of 
church work must be stressed if young 
people are to be held in line with the 
churches. The very atmosphere and tone 
of such old organizations as the Christian 
Endeavor and the Sunday school must be 
changed to meet the new spirit of the day. 
More freedom and initiative must be given 
to the young to shape their own program 
and work out their own methods. Less of 
adult leadership and repression and more 
of adolescent ingenuity must be the order 
if these young people are to be held. 

The big idea in dealing with them ought 
to be not so much to tie them up with 
conventional forms and ceremonials of 
the past, not so much to get their names 
on a church roll and herald the fact that 
they are saved, but rather to give them 
fine, high ideals of life. What are these 
high iceals? Truthfulness, honesty, in- 
tegrity, self-respect, courage, faith, hope, 
and love for fellow creatures and for God. 
Given half a chance these qualities develop 
within young people naturally and easily. 
They can not ke poured in from the outside 
as with a funnel. Older people con’t 
have to impart them, indeed can not im- 
part them; they grow of themselves like 
the grass and the flowers and the birds. 

Trust the young people and they wil! 
prove trustworthy. They may make 
bobbles and mistakes, plenty of them. 
Older people do, God knows. But on the 
whole the general drift will be in the direc- 
tion of development, growth, expansion 
and the spiritual life. 


When the young marry and begin to 
have children- of their own they will just 
as naturally drift to an anchorage in the 
church. There is nothing like responsi- 
bility, such as parenthood brings, to sober 
an individual and to make him feel the 
need of a “‘power not ourselves that makes 
for righteousness.” 

But we can not expect even young 
parents, most of them, to go to church 
more than once a Sunday. They simply 
will not do it. The same is true of the 
general run of unmarried young people. 
They have their Sunday afternoon golf 
and other amusements. After toiling six 
days in the week, they have the right to 
such recreation and they need it. The 
church therefore must so shape its services 
as to meet the desires and needs of dif- 
ferent classes of people. The old Church of 
Rome has been wise in this matter for 
centuries, holding numerous services dur- 
ing the day to suit the convenience of 
different people. 

Old ways, old customs, old rites and 
ceremonia!s grow increasingly dear to us 
as we advance in age; but we must not 
forget that the new people coming on in 
the world are brought up to different as- 
sociations, are the products of different 
experiences; and we can not, if we would, 
force them into the old moulds in which 
we ourselves were cast. Remember, we 
all have the tendency to fossilize at forty, 
to learn nothing new, and to forget that 
we were ever young. It takes vigilance 
and effort to overcome this tendency. 
We have to fight against ossification. 
The mark of genius is that it never grows 
old but is forever young. Robert Louis 
Stevenson never tired of getting down on 
the floor and playing with lead soldiers and 
little wooden ships. His heart was ever 
green. In like manner Shakespeare un- 
derstood not merely the hearts of mea 
and women, as if he stood inside of them 
and looked around, but also the hearts of 
children. He never grew old. We can 
not all be geniuses but we can all learn 
from them. The church can learn from 
men like Dr. Rainsford, of New York, who 
Was among the first to see the needs of 
the new time and the new methods of 
work. St. George’s great parish house, 
with its clubs and classes, its games and 
dances, was the result. If we are not for- 
ever young as Rainsford was, we can at 
least look at him and his kind and try to 
follow their example. 

We used to say, “Be good and you will 
be happy.” 

A better philosophy is now saying, “Be 
happy and you will be good.” 

A bright-faced religion is apparently 
the need of the day. If we shake off the 
shadows of puritanism and the somber 
faith of an icy, rockbound coast we shall 
probably come nearer being good.—Burris 
Jenkins, in the Christian. 
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Editorial 


THE REPORT NEXT WEEK 


EXT week we shall have the long expected 
report of the Commission on Comity and 
Unity. This is an advance release of the re- 

port which is to be made at 2 p. m. on Thursday, 
Oct. 20, to the General Convention. It was the 
opinion of the Commission that nothing they could 
do would so clear the air as to give in advance to the 
delegates and the church at large the exact text of 
the recommendations. Our people generally will 
appreciate this action, and it wn greatly facilitate 
the work of the Convention. 
* * 


THE HARTFORD PROGRAM 
HE program committee of the Board of Trustees 


have issued the preliminary program for the 


Hartford Convention. 

The occasional sermon on Wednesday, October 
19, will be preached by the Rev. B. G. Carpenter, 
D. D., of Illinois. The communion sermon on Sun- 
day morning will be by the Rev. George Cross Baner, 
D. D., of Ohio. The speakers for the closing mass 
meeting on Sunday, October 23, will be the Rev. 
Effie McCollum Jones, D. D., of Iowa, and another 
of the real orators of our church whose name we will 
announce next week. 

On Thursday night the subject will be “‘Pro- 
gressive Christianity around the World,” with Mr. 
Harold W. Bibber, recently of Tokyo, now of New 
York, and the Rev. Rockwell Harmon Potter, D. D., 
of Connecticut as speakers. 

On Friday night the Rev. Sydney B. Snow, D. D., 
of Montreal, Canada, and the Rev. G. H. Leining of 
Massachusetts, will speak on ‘The Outlook for a 
Progressive Church.” 

Saturday night will come the banquet. 

We note that all devotional meetings have been 
put in general charge of the Rev. C. Guy Robbins, 
D. D., of Massachusetts. 

The report of the Commission on Comity and 
Unity is made a special order for 2 p. m., Thursday, 
October 20. Sectional conferences will come each 
afternoon at 4, except Saturday afternoon. 

The program is a good one, and will doubtless 
increase the attendance. 

The interest in the Convention, however, lies 
deeper than that connected with the topics to be dis- 
cussed or the speakers selected. 


It comes from genuine interest in having the 
Universalist Church measure up to its highest and best 
traditions and prepare itself in the best way possible 
for its important work. 

* * 


AN IMPERTINENCE 


O law is necessary to control the evil of reckless 
flights across the ocean. A few serious acci- 
dents will accomplish more in the way of 

warning than all the laws of all the parliaments in 
the world. 

Who is to decide when a proposed flight is reck- 
less and when it is an exhibition of the daring of the 
pioneer? 

Every advance in every field calls for sacrifice. 
We ought to be proud of the fact that the world has 
so many men and women willing to make the supreme 
sacrifice. 

Our appeal to the legislature the moment some- 
thing goes wrong shows that we are superficial. Law 
has its place, and an honored place. But there are 
depths which Jaw never plumbs and where its in- 
terference is futile and impertinent. 

* * 


IN DEFENSE OF MASSACHUSETTS 


LL over the United States men and newspapers 
are saying that Massachusetts herself was on 
trial in the Sacco-Vanzetti case, and was 

found guilty of “narrowness,” “intolerance,” “‘in- 
justice,” and “inefficiency.” 

The police department, for example, invaded 
the very funeral of the two victims, re-routed the 
procession here and there so that as few people as 
possible could see it, and, in one instance, near the 
cemetery, showed utterly unjustifiable brutality, 
clubbing both men and women. 

William Allen White of Kansas, after spending 
some time in Massachusetts, wrote that for the first 
time in his life he could now understand how it was 
perfectly possible for highly respectable and good 
men and women to hang witches, as he had found 
among the highly respectable classes in Massachusetts 
the intense animosity that would make it possible. 

The chairman of the Library Committee of the 
Young Men’s Christian Union of Boston, who is also 
secretary of the Union, wrote to the Nation canceling 
their subscription because of the position taken on 
the Sacco-Vanzetti case. “I can not have such 
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propaganda circulated among the young man of the 
community,” says the secretary. 

Peaceful picketing, which was permitted for 
months around the White House, is contrary to the 
laws of Boston, and several hundred people were 
arrested and fined for it. 

Public meetings dealing with the Sacco-Vanzetti 
case were held under police surveillance, if held at all, 
and the police told the speakers what they could say 
in the most approved Russian style. 

So one might go on and cite instances without 
number to prove that the cradle of liberty had be- 
come its tomb. 

But two vital factors are ignored. One is the 
fact that the intolerance was not confined to the 
citizens of Massachusetts. The other is the equally 
demonstrable fact that there were as many instances 
of fine courage and noble insight in regard to this 
matter in Massachusetts as anywhere else. 

During the months of agitation, according to 
Guy Emery Shipler, editor of the Churchman, every 
press story and special story to the Los Angeles Times 
dealing with the Sacco-Vanzetti case has been so 
edited as to exclude the name of almost every person 
of note who was enlisted in behalf of the two men. 
The epithet applied to citizens interesting themselves 
in the case was “‘vermin.”’ 

In Massachusetts this occurred: A member of 
the board in control of one of the denominational 
weeklies was called up on the telephone by a rather 
important personage. “Say,” said he, “‘you fellows 
want to get busy and tie that editor of yours.”’ “‘What 
for?’ was the question. ‘‘Because of that Sacco- 
Vanzetti stuff.” “I'll tell you now,” was the quick 
retort, “‘our board never interferes with its editor.” 

There is an underlying love of liberty in Massa- 
chusetts which is not dead. The state has its reac- 
tionaries but it also has its radicals, and, like all 
other states, citizens of fair minds in both camps who 
are anxious that the other side shall be heard. Not 
all who believed that Sacco and Vanzetti had a fair 
trial wanted every opinion to the contrary suppressed, 
nor did they lack sympathy for foreigners, nor did 
they desire an oligarchy instead of a democracy. 
The liberals were not all on one side in this matter. 

And the average man in Massachusetts will 
measure up well with the average man anywhere. 

ok * 


DR. TOMLINSON AND DR. REED 


E are glad to announce the appointment 
of Dr. Vincent E. Tomlinson as chairman 
of the Committee on Official Reports and 

Dr. Harry Westbrook Reed as chairman of the Com- 
mittee on Nominations for the Hartford Convention. 

Both are men of long and varied experience, and 
both will have the confidence of the rank and file of 
the denomination. 

Dean Atwood, President of the Convention, shows 
his breadth and fairness in these appointments. The 
very fact that Dr. Tomlinson has felt it his duty to 
call attention to some of our failures of administration 
as he sees them makes Dean Atwood feel that he is the 
man needed for the hour, and that a committee 
over which he presides will scrutinize with care and 
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ability the recommendations of various officials, and 
of the Board itself. Dr. Reed, fair and able, also is well 
fitted to deal efficiently with the demands of various 
sections for representation on the Board and with the 
question as to who can be found to lead us in other 
official ways for the next biennium. 

Dr. Tomlinson may be addressed at 38 Sever 
St., Worcester, Mass., and Dr. Reed at 508 Washing- 
ton St., Watertown, N. Y. 


* * 


COLUMBUS DAY 


OO often Columbus Day, October 12, comes and 
goes before we realize it, and a day of special 
opportunity to the church is lost. The Catho- 

lics recognize the importance of the holiday, but 
Protestants ignore it. 

Christopher Columbus was not a saint, and the 
movement to have him canonized did not get far. 
But under God he was used to advance human knowl- 
edge, and his discoveries have profoundly affected 
the evolution of the race. We suggest as interesting 
autumn reading ““The Discovery of America,” in two 
volumes, by John Fiske. 


* ok 


THE BOSTON MENACE 


ROF. DANIEL EVANS has rendered another 
notable service by his discussion of book cen- 
sorship in Boston at the Babson Business 

Conference. Professor Evans said that what was. 
going on in Boston was a menace to the “cultural, 
social and scientific life of the United States.” A 
law framed to meet a situation “‘created by porno- 
graphic pictures, magazines and books” had been 
extended beyond all reason. 

Professor Evans referred of course to the action 
of the district attorney for Suffolk County in setting 
himself up as a censor, in putting upon the proscribed 
list sixty or seventy of the leading modern novels 
and other books, and in prosecuting booksellers who 
handle these books. 

In the case of the few bad books in the lot he has 
succeeded in advertising them, and in the case of 
some great works included in his list he has made it 
necessary for citizens of Boston to go to Newton or 
Cambridge or other near-by towns to get the books. 

As Professor Evans points out, the question is. 
deeper than one of convenience. It is more important 
than making Boston the laughing stock of the coun- 
try. It endangers liberty everywhere. 

“The district attorney of Boston is not the only 
person who is qualified as a censor of literature. 
Customs officials, postmasters and certain unofficial 
though quite officious persons are running very hard 
after him,’”’ Professor Evans said. 

“For this desire to censor books, plays, maga- 
zines, Scientific treatises and even ideas is growing 
and spreading in our country. It is a ripple to-day, 
it may be a wave to-morrow and engulf not only books 
that deal with sex, but also books that deal with all 
advanced scientific ideas, moral ideas and religious 
truths. We are confronted then, not simply with a 
local issue, but with a widespread desire. But hin 
this local issue there is a principle at stake, which is of 
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fundamental importance to the intellectual life, to 
the preservation of our free institutions and to the 
progress of the world.” 

Undoubtedly an effort will be made to change the 
law of Massachusetts so as to deprive the district 
attorney of this arbitrary power. 

The church people should be found back of this 
movement instead of opposing it. 

Professor Evans is right. We can trust our chil- 
dren better to the influence of great works like “The 
Scarlet Letter’’ where fundamental questions of life 
are frankly dealt with, than all the goody-goody types 
of books in the world. 


* * 


AN ELOQUENT ILLUSTRATION 


HE Brooklyn Eagle’s Monday edition is widely 
circulated among ministers for the sermon page. 

The City of Churches still has ministers of 
unusual power, and what they have to say commands 
attention. The paper is fortunate and the city is 
fortunate in having all kinds of preachers. For 
example, the Rev. J. Winfield Bronson of Cornwall, 
N. Y., asummer supply at a Brooklyn Baptist church, 
shows us how bitter and intolerant the followers of 
the loving Nazarene can become when they let 
themselves go. On Sept. 4, he preached on “Christ 
a Rock of Offense.’”” The one fundamental question 
he raised was “whether Jesus Christ was the son of 
God or no.” If we question the literal accuracy of 
any of the Old Testament books, we answer that he 
was not the son of God as much as if we question 
the virgin birth. There are “traitors,’’ according to 


the Rev. J. W. Bronson, “who have insinuated them-— 


selves into evangelical pulpits and are seeking to de- 
liver the fortress into the hands of the enemy.” “‘Be- 
cause of wilful ignorance, because of chosen darkness, 
because of devilish pride, men have had, do have and 
will continue to have, a mistaken conception con- 
cerning Jesus Christ, and therefore the offense 
abounds.” 

Throughout the centuries, the preacher as- 
serted, the stream of humanity has come to the rock 
Christ Jesus and there divided. 

The eloquent illustration he used, however, il- 
lustrated more than he realized or intended: 


“T am told (said he) that in far western Canada, 
on the comb of the Rocky Mountain watershed, near 
Stephen, the Canadian Pacific Railroad passes over 
the mountain, and that, near the tracks, as one travels 
west, he reads these words, ‘The Great Divide,’ on an 
arch erected across a mountain stream. At that very 
point the waters of that stream separate. They have 
struck a stone and the one stream instantly becomes 
two; one of them takes its way to the east, the other, 
with greater velocity, rushes toward the Pacific, and 
the waters that were one never meet again. This pic- 
tures the present condition of affairs in churchianity.” 


We fortunately have been among those happy 
travelers who have descended from the train at this 
identical spot and have laved our hands in the cool 
waters of this mountain stream. The facts are sub- 
stantially as related, except that the rock 1s man made. 
The engineers of the Canadian Pacific have conducted 
this stream in a concrete channel on the divide itself 
and at the appropriate point have raised the concrete 
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so that the stream divides. It is a beautiful sight an@ 
appeals powerfully to the imagination. And one of 
the inspiring thoughts it brings is that most, if not all, 
of the rocks of division in the stream of humanity are 
man-made, and can be removed. This curious notiom 
that some speculative theory about Jesus, for example, 
is to divide mankind for all eternity, is purely man- 
made. The tragedy of it is that it gives good men suck 
a narrow, petty view of God and of their fellow men, 
and causes them to spend so much of their time om 
the things that do not satisfy or bless. This preacher 
isnot happy. He is fiercely angry with fellow Baptists 
and other Christians. Denouncing others for lack of 
faith, he furnishes an almost perfect illustration of a 
man of little faith. The greater part of the big, gloni- 
ous truths of religion he denies, to feed himself on the 
husks of a dead theology. 

Is it malicious—we trust not, for we wish him 
well—to point out that this faithful summer supply 
asserted that the waters divided ‘“‘never to meet. 
again?” And he said: ‘““Hear ye my people—those 
who separate on this rock shall never more meet. 
throughout the ages of eternity.” 

But the two streams of the watershed flow to the 
one great ocean which encircles the globe. We have 
many illustrations of the thousands of miles a floating 
bottle will go in two or three years. What shall we 
say of the circulation of the waters in a hundred mil- 
lion years, or, if this chronology is unacceptable, in 
5,008 years, nine months and seventeen days? - Will 
the waters never meet? 

We wish our friend could sail some of the wide 
seas or stand among some of the sublime peaks of 
the Canadian Rockies. We wish he could read the: 
blessed old book amid such surroundings. He would 
be less likely to picture Jesus as a cruel rock sending: 
a good part of humanity to endless doom. He would 
be more likely to catch a vision of “‘a wideness im 
God’s mercy like the wideness of the sea.”’ 


THE CHAIRMAN OF THE BOARD OF THE 
UNIVERSE 


IR OLIVER LODGE astounded the British As- 
sociation by describing the universe as “a 
space filled with a substantial entity in a violent. 

state of spinning, the seat of an immensity of energy 
such as never has been imagined,” and as “the abode 
of a higher power which guides and directs.” 

Referring to this remarkable address, Arthur 
Brisbane in his daily column for the Hearst papers 
commented: 


Long ago. one scientist said: “‘I have swept the 
skies with my telescope and found no sign of a Divine 
ruler.” 

A hoptoad might sweep an express train with its 
inquiring eye and find no sign of an engineer—to say 
nothing of a chairman of the board of directors, far 
away. 


This is a picturesque and dramatic way of saying 
that we probably do not see it all, and that there is 
more to truth than what we have discovered. 

Incidentally it is a polite intimation that man, 
the crown and summit of creation, has some distance 
still to climb. 
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Cruisings Casual and Carefree 
XXX. A Week End in Bucksport 


Johannes 


§)N old town on the east bank of the Penobscot 
4| River eighteen miles south of Bangor, at a 
big bend of the stream, a Main Street down 
[ae at the heels running parallel to the water, 
large houses which look as if they had been built by 
sea captains and set to command a view of the channel, 
a Methodist seminary on the hill-top, great elms, 
magnificent views, a hospitable people and many 
memories—that is Buckspert, Maine. 

Once it had four or five thousand people. To- 
day it numbers between two and three thousand. 

The river divides at Bucksport and the two 
channels make Verona Island—a place for camps 
and cottages and in the old days for camp meetings. 
Verona is a bit to one side and does not obstruct the 
view from the village down the steamboat channel. 
The daily arrival of the boat from Boston is a sight 
worth watching for—the steamer poking her nose 
around the bend a mile or so away, then coming up 
the broad water between picturesque wooded banks 
headed straight for the village, and at last curving 
around almost at right angles to her course so as to 
reach her dock. 

There is an old fort across the river, making a 
beautiful background for the picture—steep banks, 
well-kept turf and massive walls, which no one, how- 
ever, could use as a fort to-day. 

For many years we have been going to Bucksport. 
As a girl the Madame knew the place because an older 
brother married a Bucksport girl. The Madame’s 
friends became my friends. On the way to the Maine 
woods, or coming home, we often have stopped in 
Bucksport for a few days. Early in our married life 
we visited two of the closest of these friends, who 
lived in one of the large, old-fashioned houses for 
which the place is famous. This year we have been 
lucky enough to have a week end there, staying at 
one of the best little hotels in the state of Maine. 
As practically every room is taken every night, and 
as on pleasant Sundays they have to turn people 
away, I can not be accused of trying to boost their 
business. Let a man make a mouse-trap better than 
any other mouse-trap and the world will beat a path 
to his door. Let a man and woman take an ancient 
inn overlooking a lovely river, plant pink petunias 
in flower boxes along the railing of the porch, hire a 
chef who can hold his own with Oscar and the famous 
chefs of history, keep the place spotlessly clean, 
charge moderate prices, and oversee it in person, and 
‘such paths will be worn to it that they will have to 
close the place in the autumn to catch their breath 
for the next summer. 

We had intended to go down from Boston on a 
Thursday night by one of the little Bangor boats, 
but a West Indian hurricane cavorting up the coast 
scared us out. The boats went through all right, 
but we were on the Bangor sleeper instead. We have 
no great fear of storms in mid ocean, but we do not 
like to be close to shore in a bad blow. Said an ex- 
sailor man in the wash room of the Pullman that 


morning as we reached Bangor, “I used to go out 
with the trawlers, and in a hard storm we always ran 
a hundred miles out to sea and headed up into the 


wind.” 


We missed the picturesque sail along the coast 
from Rockland and Camden and Belfast, over Penob- 
scot Bay and up the Penobscot River. Instead we 
had an early morning ride down the branch line of 
the Maine Central from Bangor, along the bluffs 
overlooking the river, traveling in one of the new 
motor coaches propelled by a gasoline engine. We 
had few passengers but tons of mail. Stopping at 
little stations to throw off the mail sacks gave us a 
chance to see the country. 

Our route was through a garden of wild flowers, 
the yellows predominating, the buttercup, the eve- 
ning primrose, golden-rod, the black-eyed Susan, 
tansy and false dandelion. It seems unjust for man to 
call a lovely yellow flower—perfectly genuine— 
“false.” It is an echo of some false instinct in the 
one who gave it a name. Besides these yellow flowers 
there were the everlasting, the hardhack, joe-pye- 
weed and white and purple asters, meadow-sweet, 
wild carrot, silver-rod, daisies, and several kinds of 
clover. 

The leaves, except on a single maple, had not 
begun to turn, but the fruit of the sumach, the crab- 
apple, the choke cherry, the wild cherry, the moun- 
tain ash, gave us dazzling bits of color. It was not a 
good agricultural country, but a region of camps and 
summer homes, of lumbering and grazing. Here and 
there we whizzed by a pasture, a grain field, or a 
potato patch. Almost anywhere one could have 
started a high grade stone quarry. But the curves of 
the Penobscot, the dark shores opposite, the moun- 
tains in the background, the ospreys and gulls look- 
ing for breakfast, the heavy dew on flowers and 
thickets, and the sun coming out to light up the scene, 
gave glory to a journey rather dreaded by travelers 
who stick close to Pullman cars. 

From Friday morning until Sunday afternoon 
we stayed at the little hotel, eating, sleeping, tramp- 
ing and visiting with our friends. Then boarding 
the boat at 3.30 we were in Boston in the morning 
ready for work. 

The night that we failed to take the boat was a 
night when all the stars were out. It was marvelously 
clear. The night we elected to travel back by the 
boat we had thunder, lightning, rain, fog, the fog horn 
and a heavy swell. The ocean liner from Liverpool 
lay outside fourteen hours before venturing in that 
morning when we landed—but we came in on time. 

In the Buck Memorial Library on the Main 
Street of Bucksport, I found a typewritten copy of 
an address delivered on July 4, 1857, by Rufus Buck, 
in which he told the story of the founding of the town. 

For long years the Penobscot River was a divid- 
ing line between the French pushing down from 
Quebec and the English pushing up from Massa- 
chusetts. In 1603 the French established a trading 
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post at Mount Mansel and Mount Desert. In 1604, 
they built a post at the mouth of the broad river 
which the Indians called Penobscot—probably at 
Castine. Oliver Cromwell’s soldiers drove out the 
French in 1654. Charles the Second gave the ter- 
ritory back to France in 1667. The Dutch drove out 
the French and the English drove out the Dutch. 
Between 1626 and 1781, French, Dutch, English and 
Colonials held Castine. Boston men under Governor 
Pownall in 1759 built a fort named Fort Pownall at 
Fort Point, a few miles below Bucksport. This fort 
became a great trading center. In 1776, British sol- 
diers demolished the fort and ended the trading, but 
it was this fort which indirectly brought about the 
settlement of Bucksport. Massachusetts men who 
had helped build it carried back stories of the wide 
waters, the “goodly land,” the abundant game and 
fish. David Marsh of Haverhill and 352 others 
secured grants of land on the east bank of the river. 
Five Haverhill men, headed by Jonathan Buck, who 
is called the founder of the place, came down in 
August, 1762, and began the survey of Township 
Number One, the first of six townships into which 
the grant had been divided. A single soldier straggled 
in and built a cabin in 1763, but the real settlement 
dates from 1764, when Buck built the first saw mill 

on the Penobscot and established his home there. 
: When the American Revolution broke out, Bucks- 
port had thirty-one families. Among the names of 
people already there we find Fry, Couliard, Harri- 
man, McDonald, and Page. The little settlement 
faced famine in 1775, when a cold summer followed 
a dry spring, but Massachusetts sent relief. When 


the Declaration of Independence was adopted Bucks- © 


port organized a company of soldiers for Washington’s 
army. The little village of log houses was burned in 
1779 by the British, after their fleet had driven an 
American fleet up to the head of navigation at what 
is now Bangor, and defeated it. 

Jonathan Buck escaped with his family and made 
his way overland to Haverhill, and then gave himself 
to the American cause throughout the war. A few 
inhabitants went back and made their peace with the 
British. Once again in the War of 1812 British troops 
marched into the town, but this time they left with- 
out doing any damage. — 

Jonathan Buck and many of his descendants 
sleep quietly together in the old Buck Cemetery just 
east of the center of the village. To Jonathan Buck 
the elder is erected the largest monument of all. On 
it is the inscription: 

Col. Jonathan Buck. Born 1718. Died March 18, 1795. 
He was a worthy citizen. The first settler of Buckstown. 

No mortal flesh can e’er understand 
The power of death’s impartial hand, 
But each without resistance must 
Receive the stroke and turn to dust. 

Lydia Buck, “consort of the Hon. Jonathan 
Buck,” died in 1789. 

Jonathan Buck, Esq., who seems to have suc- 
ceeded his father as head of the family, died in 1824 at 
the age of seventy-six. He was more of a church man 
apparently than the old pioneer. His wife Hannah 
deserves a monument all her own, for when she died 
in 1834 at the age of eighty-three they could inscribe 


above her grave the words: “‘She left all her children 
(eleven) to mourn the loss of a good mother.”’ This 
was long before campaigns to reduce infant mortality 
had been thought of, the death rate among children 
was high, but Hannah Buck raised all of hers. 

With the monuments to the Bucks, to Eleazer, 
Rufus, David, William, Captain John, Moses, Ben- 
jamin, and the others, there was a stone to Captain 
Jonathan Frye. Of him the inscription said: “Born 
at Andover, Mass. Graduated at Harvard College, 
1761. Served four years as a Lieutenant in the Con- 
tinental Army. And was one of the first settlers of 
Bucksport. Drowned in the Penobscot River, July 
12, 1798, aged 51 years. Erected by his grandson, 
Phineas Barnes.” 

The General Court of the Province of Massa- 
chusetts incorporated Buckstown in 1792. We have 
the record of the first town meeting held Septl. 16, 
1792. The first action taken after election of town’ 
officers was this: “Voted that all swine shall run at 
large yoked as the law directs. Voted that Hog reaves 
(village officers) shall take hogs in their custody and 
proceed in the same manner as Pound Keepers are by 
law directed.’ After the hogs were attended to the 
meeting assessed taxes for clearing roads, appointed 
a commissioner to take care of public lots and appro- 
priated money “to purchase a book for the town 
records.” 

A delightful Boston lady at the hotel, engaged in 
looking up the old records for her children, told us 
that her great, great grandmother sitting by the 
door of her log cabin in old Buckstown heard the pig 
squeal, and looking out saw a bear eating the unfor- 
tunate porker. She called the men and they drove 
off the bear, and brought in what was left of the pig 
to be “‘tried out” into lard. “But the pig had died so 
angry that the fat jumped out of the skillet.” 

It was not long, however, before the little pioneer 
community had something more important to do 
than elect hog reaves. 

In humble ways began the industries which by 
the middle of the nineteenth century made Bucksport 
rich—lumbering, shipbuilding, fishing, commerce with 
all parts of the world. 

In 1817, Buckstown became Bucksport. The 
change is significant of the change which had come 
over the community. The first weir had been set in 
the river in 1811. Fishing for shad, bass, salmon, 
grew into one of the important industries. The town 
later was a center for fishermen who went out to the 
Grand Banks. 

Some idea of the activity which pervaded the 
town may be gained from the record that in 1852 
three brigs, eight schooners, and one sloop were built 
in Bucksport. 

On the slopes stretching up from the water, one 
by one were built the homes of owners and captains 
whose ships made voyages to India, China and the 
spice islands of the East and engaged in trade up and 
down the coast. Very early in the nineteenth cen- 
tury we find the names of the other settlers who were 
to carry on all these industries—Little, Pond, Spofford, 
Blodgett, Swazey, Folsom, Barnard and others. 

Tanneries, too, became profitable, and one of 
these still is in operation. 
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But the glory of those active days has departed. 
Shipping declined. The last important vessel to be 
built in Bucksport was the “Roosevelt,” for the Polar 
expeditions of Commander Peary. The long sheds 
put up for the Roosevelt stand empty on the island. 
There is but little fishing. And what Bucksport sees 
of lumbering is pulp wood going by in fast trucks from 
down country to mills farther up the state. 

When I asked an old citizen the economic basis 
of the prosperity of Bucksport to-day, he said,“ None.” 
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Later he modified this by adding that the village is a 
trading center for camps and summer cottages, and 
for the farming country around. But he also said, 
“Tt is not a good farming country.”’ Friend Brothers’ 
cannery has been built in recent years, and gives 
employment to a number of people. When we were 
there, it was the height of the blueberry season. One 
farmer that morning had come in with twenty-two 
bushels in his Ford truck, for which he received $66, 
and that was only one of several trips he had made. 


The Issue at Hartford 


Vincent E. Tomlinson 


SHE chief issue before the Convention at 
Hartford, as we view it, will not be the 
report of the Committee on Comity. So 
many columns have been given in the Leader 
during the past six months to the discussion of the 
‘matter that it ought to be reasonably clear to all ex- 
cept the hopelessly prejudiced, that the Universalist 
Church is friendly toward all liberals, but not ready 
for a merger with any single branch. In pursuing this 
policy, as our historian Hosea Starr Ballou has re- 
cently reminded us, we shall be following what has 
been the practise of our church from its inception. 

Nor do we believe the issue will be one of per- 
sonalities, of one crowd .getting another crewd out 
or in. Too much time of some of our Conventions 
has been taken up with that, and with little profit to 
the church as a whole. Dr. Perkins and Dr. van 
Schaick championing one view of the Joint Statement 
and Judge Galer and Dr. McCollester another, are 
equally sincere, and equally good Universalists. 
Drs. Atwood, Lowe, Etz, and A. Ingham Bicknell 
are as able and loyal men as we have, and if they 
were to resign their General Convention offices we 
have no better men or more devoted Universalists to 
put in their places. 

On the other hand, Dr. Potterton and your 
correspondent by long years of service rendered to 
the Universalist Church feel they have a right to be 
concerned over the situation in which the General 
Convention finds itself, and the right to ask questions, 
if they are so inclined. 

If we are wise, not to say Christian, there will 
be no impugning of motives at Hartford and no more 
impatience with those who differ from us than our 
natures will permit. Fuming and calling one another 
names will get us nowhere. It is childish. The real 
issue at Hartford is one that will require cool heads 
and sound judgment, and those who have only heat 
to offer and not light might well be asked to take 
back seats. This issue it seems to me grows out of 
deep-seated conditions and will require a more search- 
ing investigation than we seem to have given it, 
It ts, how are we going to develop loyalty enough in our 
churches to support the needed expense of carrying on 
the work of the General Convention? As a concrete 
example, Secretary Etz in the Leader of September 3 
certifies thirty-one parishes in New York which by 
some contribution to the work of the General Con- 
vention are entitled to delegates in the Hartford 


Convention. The Year Book gives eighty-nine 
parishes in New York State. Omitting eleven that 
are marked “‘dormant’’ leaves seventy-eight active 
ones, and deducting the thirty-one contributing we 
have forty-seven that have not paid a cent in quotas 
to the work of the General Convention. Among the 
delinquent forty-seven we have such representative 
parishes as All Souls, Brooklyn, the Church of the 
Divine Paternity, New York, Buffalo, Utica, Middle- 
town, Dolgeville, Cortland, Albion, and many others. 
And the condition in New York State is one that 
prevails generaily—Maine with eighty parishes, ten 
dormant, reporting twenty-five. contributing; Ohio, 
with forty-five active parishes furnishing nineteen 
that have contributed; Illinois with twenty-six active 
and nine that have contributed. 

It is absurd to say that the work of the General 
Convention must be carried on with its present scale 
of expense and deficits accumulated, whether the 
majority of our churches and many of them repre- 
sentative, contribute or not. As honest men we can 
not involve our church in debts. We must live within 
our income. The only solution that occurs to me is 
that the Hartford Convention instruct its Board of 
Trustees to spend no more in the year 1928 for Gen- 
eral Convention purposes than the interest which 
permanent funds yield and the parishes, or individuals 
in them, agree to pay. This will give the parishes 
from the General Convention in October until Jan. 
1, 1928, to show what they will do, and the Board of 
Trustees at its January meeting will know what it 
can do, with the understanding of course that it will 
not involve the Convention in any further deficit. 
Meanwhile, can not we hear from some of our promi- 
nent churches why they are so indifferent to General 
Convention appeals, and will not some of the State 
Superintendents who are near to the problem tell 
us how they find money for their state work, but little 
for the General Convention? 


* * 


I have wished a bird would fiy away 
And not sing by my house.all day; 
Have clapped my hands at him from the coor 
When it seemed as if I could bear no rore. 
The fault may partly have been in me. 
The bird was not to blame for his key. 
And of course there must be something wrong 
Tn wanting to silence any song. 
Robert Frost. 
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The Travel Notes of an Enthusiast---V 


Harold E. B. Speight 


=|T Oxford we had not time to revisit any of 
4} our favorite reaches of the Isis or the Cher- 
well on which we had once spent happy 

24} hours in our punt, but when we reached 
Evesham after crossing the Cotswold Hills from Charl- 
bury we could not resist the appeal of the gentle 
Avon. We hired a punt and ignored the menacing 
clouds. Now he knows the universe in a limited way 
who knows not the joy of a punt. It is along, square- 
ended, flat-bottomed boat, the central part of which, 
well cushioned, holds the reclining passengers. It 
may be paddled, but is generally propelled by a pole 
in the hands of the occupant of the after end. It is 
the symbol of an eternal contradiction inherent in 
human life: it is a craft that now invites one to the 
laziest of lazy habits, and now stimulates one to fever- 
ish activity in the use of that least economical of 
means of propulsion, the long pole which is used as a 
lever. Moreover, nothing looks more easy than to use 
the pole skilfully, while as a matter of fact few things 
are more difficult. The pole may stick in soft mud. 
The wind or the current may swing the punt round 
just as pressure is to be applied. When a novice 
ventures to take a punt along the river in Eights 
Week at Oxford there is something worth watching— 
from the bank! 

We enjoyed our afternoon in the punt more than 
our brief stop at Shakespeare’s Stratford, where there 
were too many bent on a like errand of sight-seeing. 


We pushed on to Warwick for the night, and dis- 


covered that at Guy’s Cliff, near by, there was to be 
that evening a pageant symbolic of the touching story 
of Guy of Warwick. We seized the opportunity, and 
were greatly entertained by the performance in the 
lovely grounds of the ancient house. True, the two 
ladies of the family now occupying the house who 
took leading parts were overcome with mirth at what 
should have been solemn scenes, but the spectators 
were all local people and the effect was not disas- 
trous. 

The old legend of the brave warrior who, after a 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem, returns in disguise and lives 
as a mendicant in a cave (still shown) near Guy’s 
Cliff where his bride mourns his loss, and whose 
identity is discovered by her only as he dies, provides 
both comedy and tragedy. Guy’s exploits in slaying 
the Dun Cow and the Giant were most realistically 
presented. Dancing by members of the Village In- 
stitutes and by school children was a pretty feature. 
A visit to the cave and a ramble through the grounds 
completed the unexpected excursion. 

Warwick Castle is, I suppose, the most perfect 
of old English castles and the most interesting. A 
friend of Cromwell’s was living in it when he dismantled 
so many castles, and it was spared. It contains great 
treasures, which are shown to the public. I need not 
reproduce guide-book pages concerning the castle, 
but no one who wishes to visualize medieval England 
should miss Warwick. 

Our route to Lincoln took us through a part, 
though not the blackest part, of that blackened Mid- 


land country which so strikingly contrasts with the 
unspoiled beauty of the south of England. We were 
glad to traverse this smoke-ridden region because we 
wanted the daughters to understand the price men 
have paid for the comforts of our industrialized 
civilization. We wanted them to see not only village 
children who touch their caps to the gentry, but those 
poor, stunted, ragged children whose fathers and 
mothers had so recently fought, with their only weap- 
on, the strike, for a more equitable share of the 
products of their toil and for conditioris more conducive 
to decent life. England is not all ancient churches 
and castles. We came through Coventry, which was 
as near Birmingham as we cared to go! 

Lincoln is approached, from any quarter, by un- 
interesting roads, but that which we took, straight 
as an arrow for thirty or forty miles and as smooth 
as the Newburyport turnpike, led us quickly to the 
ancient city. The Minster, as the cathedral is called, 
stands on a ridge above the modern city and com- 
mands the country for miles. Our discovery of — 
quarters for the night was as fortunate here as that 
at Warwick. The Woman’s Rest Tour Association 
had sent other Americans to our good hostess, and 
she had apparently liked all of our kind she had met- 
A postcard view of the First Parish Church, Lancaster, 
Mass., was on her mantelshelf! This good woman 
has found, however, that fewer Americans are coming 
to stay for two or three days at a time, and others 
have borne like testimony. Apparently the motor 
and the organized tour have combined to change the 
touring habits of American travelers in Britain. 

From Lincoln Cathedral we carried away next 
day not only a little piece of the original oak of the 
northwest tower, dating from 1092 A. D.—excusing 
ourselves from the charge of souvenir-hunting on 
the ground that only a contribution to the urgently- 
needed repairs fund will produce the piece of oak— 
but also the memory of a glorious achievement of 
art and faith. Lincoln’s Minster is a finished product 
of one of the highest of the arts, combining in rare 
measure proportion and grace in structural desigm 
with exquisite detail; but it is a standing witness to. 
the incompleteness of human life, even when blessed 
and carried to greatness by the arts. It is a prayer- 
as well as a poem. 

From Lincoln to Leeds is a great contrast, but 
our host and hostess for the week end fortunately 
lived in a charming suburb; in their garden and. 
grounds one might be many miles from the grimy city. 
They were the parents of a friend in Winchester, Mass, 
at whose marriage I had officiated, and it was good 
to renew the friendship. I preached morning and 
evening at Mill Hill Chapel, a historic church in 
Town Hall Square, and I found myself imagining a 
week-day ministry in the heart of Leeds conducted 
in the church of which Joseph Priestly was minister 
long before he went to Philadelphia, and before his 
life was endangered in Birmingham by the mobs 
which objected to his scientific researches. 

During the week end I was able to see my former 
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teacher, Dr. J. B. Baillie, who is now Vice-Chancellor 
(president, as we say) of the University of Leeds. 
An authority on Hegel, for years Professor of Moral 
Philosophy in the University of Aberdeen, Dr. Bail- 
lie revealed yet other gifts during the war, when he 
served in the field of industrial adjustment. There 
are teachers whose constructive influence one does 
not realize till years have passed; they are generally 
those to whom one owes most. To be able to express 
appreciation, belated though it be, is a privilege, and 
such a privilege was mine in Leeds. 

Monday was the “August Bank Holiday,” one 
of the few practically universal holidays in England, 
for which the people have to thank Sir John Lub- 
bock, who labored long for the statutory provision of 
holidays. The cities are deserted; resorts, especially 
by the sea, are crowded; travel, especially just before 
and just after, is congested. There is almost need 
to-day for statutory provision that different cities 
take their holiday at different times! While our 
good friends kindly gave our children a happy day in 
the country at their farm, we motored to York to see 
a dear friend of school days, now a schoolmaster, 
and to Knaresborough to see relatives with whom also 
we share memories of very different days. At York 
the Minster claimed us for an hour. Dean Ford, 
who has come to York from the headmastership of 
Harrow, and whom we were fortunate enough to 
meet, has thrown the Minster open to the public as 
no predecessor did. This summer the celebration of 
thirteen hundred years of continuous Christian worship 
on this site was held; Bishop Manning of New York 
was one of the many visitors participating, the New 
World thus joining with the Old in the act of remem- 
brance. The window known as the Five Sisters has 
been cleaned and restored as a memorial of the part 
played by women of the archdiocese during the war, 
and the transformation of the dull, dirty colors into 
glass of indescribable beauty, is a very noteworthy 
achievement. Other windows are being treated in 
the same way, and already show what may be ex- 
pected. The work requires the greatest care and 
skill, and of course involves heavy expense. I should 
be sorry if I thought I could never see the Five Sis- 
ters window again. 

In the erypt is an ancient sacred well probably 
the site of pagan worship before the baptism in its 
waters of King Edwin in 627 A. D., which marked 
the beginning of Christianity in the Kingdom of 
Northumbria. The high altar is directly above the 
well, as is the case, I think, at Winchester. Christian 
apostles wisely—and indeed almost inevitably—adopt- 
ed the sacred places of earlier cults, just as the Israel- 
ites availed themselves of the Canaanite places’ of 
worship. Certain cut stones found in, the crypt are 
taken to be remains of a Roman altar, so that the 
official Roman cultus may also have flourished on 
this very spot. York was the capital of Roman 
Britain and it was here that Constantine was raised 
to imperial office. 

Our next objective was the Lake District, and 
we chose a route that wo.ld take us through Upper 
Wharfedale, the length of which is full of associations 
for me, since it was our holiday home long before the 
railway opened it to excursionists; its woods and 


river and moors and quaint villages can not now be 
seen in any other light than that of radiant memories. 
How incommunicable is the experience of revisiting 
those few places which are so dear for old times’ 
sake that at the sight of them the pulse quickens and 
the years of absence seem to shrink to mere moments! 
And how soon, if we linger, the sense of time gone by 
returns, and we feel that the memories crowding the 
mind belong to another life and another world! 

One of the old friends I saw was a farmer whom I 
often assisted as a boy in school vacations. I last saw 
him, and then for a few minutes only, five years ago, 
but for him the old relationship at once returned, 
making irrelevant the many changes years had brought, 
and when I found him in his field cutting the hay, 
the subject of conversation most natural to him was 
the field itself, which, formerly pasture, is now in hay. 
I learned the whole history of the field and its crops 
for a good many years, and then came the question, 
“Well, are you still living in America?” Even then I 
knew he would rather talk as to the boy he had taught 
to ride and to drive sheep and to rid a pasture of 
thistles than as to a man who had seen a good deal 
of the larger world. 

In that peaceful valley, close to a little hamlet, 
and on a slight eminence that commands the dale, is 
a small church, and among the simple monuments 
within “‘God’s acre” is one which bears the names of 
two who knew and loved the near-by Wharfe and the 
grass-covered hills that are mirrored in its pools. 
One of them was laid to rest there by her own choice, 
the other far away in South Africa, yet it is easy in 
that place of quiet beauty to think of them together 
beside still waters and in green pastures. Their 
faith was enough for a life not without its sorrows, and 
enough for death. One of them chose words to be 
inscribed on the little white cross: 


Whence? Whither? We only know 
Out of God’s hand, into God’s hand. 


After all, places that are dear in memory are 
most dear because of those who have shared them 
with us. The pool we used to swim in, the hills we 
tramped, many miles in a day, the woods so well 
known that even yet it would be easy to find the 
habitat of rare flowers, the stepping-stones that were 
most fun when one or two in mid-stream were under 
water—these are but resting-places on the way to a 
little white cross in a lonely churchyard, beside 
which full hearts thank God again for one who gave 
them life and then made life mean wholesome, happy 
things. 

At the head of the dale we climbed a formid- 
able hill and descended a smaller dale, Bishopdale, 
which joined yet another, Wensleydale, famed for 
its cheese. This in turn we followed to its head 
waters, crossing over yet another watershed into 
Garsdale, and so to Sedbergh-—a long drive through 
wild country, narrow valleys, (or dales) hemmed in 
by dark moors. Another stiff climb and steeper 
descent—separated by a brief rest on a high point 
from which, to the west, we could see the mountain 
masses of Langdale Pikes, Helvellyn, and Skiddaw— 
brought us for the night to Kendal, one of the gate- 
ways to the Lake District. 
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As It Seems to Me 


Edwin C. Sweetser 


mamg|'1' seems to me that in discussing the question as 
“| to whether, primarily, Christianity is a belief 
or a way of life, it is of primary importance 

ei} for us to define the word “primary,” which 
according to the dictionaries has several meanings. 
It may mean first in time, first in logical order, or 
first in importance. 

And, in the next place, we should agree as to 
what is meant by “a way of life.’ If it means a 
life of loving God with heart and soul and mind 
and strength, and of loving our neighbors as our- 
selves, we may properly say that in respect to im- 
portance it is the primary thing in Christianity, in- 
asmuch as the production of such a life on the part 
of mankind is the very purpose of Christianity, the 
very thing for which Jesus came into this world. 

But while that, in respect to importance, is the 
primary thing in Christianity, it is not the primary 
thing as to its origin and development. In that re- 
spect, belief in Christ himself and in the truth of his 
teachings is the primary thing, as with his early dis- 
ciples, who were called Christians not because of 
their manner of life, which was often very imperfect, 
as Paul’s epistles plainly show, but because they 
believed what he taught, that “the Christ must needs 
have suffered and risen again from the dead, and that 
this Jesus whom I preach unto you is the Christ.” 
(Acts 17:38.) That belief was the primary thing in 
their Christianity, as it is still the primary thing 
which distinguishes Christians from the people of all 
other religions—some of whom live more moral lives 
than ‘some imperfect Christians do. 

To disregard the importance of Christian belief, 
or to treat it as a matter of minor importance, is as 
illogical as to assume that because the bearing of 
fruit is the purpose of a fruit tree, the fruit is the only 
thing that is really important. First the tree and 
then the fruit. First the belief and then the life. 
That is the logical and the Biblical order. “He that 
cometh to God must believe that he is, and that he is 
a rewarder of them that diligently seek him.’”’ (Heb. 
£2026.) 

Every person’s life is determined primarily by 
what he really believes; and the early disciples of 
Christ called Christianity ‘the way” because it was 
both the way of belief and the way of life which he 
had shown to them. They so named it, I think, be- 
cause of what he said to them on the occasion of his 
last supper with them, when, in answer to their ques- 
tion, ‘How know we the way?” he said, “I am the 
way,” and then added, to explain his meaning, “the 
truth and the life.” He was and is the way because 
he was and is the truth and the life; and only as we 
first accept “the truth as it is in Jesus” and then live 
in accordance with it can we have that communion 
with the Father concerning which he was speaking 
to them. 

That is the way to be saved—not by circum- 
cision or uncircumcision, but, as Paul said, “by faith 
which worketh by love.’ First Christian faith, and 
then the Christian love and works which naturally 


proceed therefrom—that is the way of life which all 
mankind are in need of. 

Let no one assume, then, that Christianity as a 
way of life dispenses with the need of Christian truth, 
or of an intelligent belief in it. If our denomination 
is ever to unite with any other denomination it should 
be because both denominations have a common 
belief in the teachings of Christ as well as a common 
purpose to live in accord with them. To use as a basis 
of union the equivocal statement that Christianity is 
primarily not a belief but a way of life would surely 
be to build on a sandy foundatidh and to invite 
confusion and disaster. So far as the Congrega- 
tionalists are concerned, we might much better unite 
with them on the originally proposed basis of their 
latest statement of belief, which is not only definite 
and Christian, but, so far as it goes, is in thorough 
agreement with our own Profession of Faith. What- 
ever we do about it should be done not in a foggy at- 
mosphere, but under conditions of clear visibility. 

Furthermore, it seems to me that we need to 
discriminate between two distinct meanings, or two 
distinct applications, of another word—‘‘fellowship.”’ 
There is one kind of fellowship which we should 
extend to all Christians, whatever their denomina- 
tional connections may be. That kind of fellowship 
is simply a practical recognition of the fact that, like 
ourselves, they are ecclesiastically members of the 
body of Christ; and of course there is an even broader 
sense of the word in which we should extend our 
fellowship to every other human being as a member 
of the same great human race. But that is a very 
different thing from the kind of fellowship which is 
known as denominational fellowship, which is. ex- 
pressed by denominational laws of fellowship and is 
intended not so much to express kindly feelings as to’ 
unite in a common organization persons who hold ~ 
to a common belief and a common form of church 
government. It is as different from the more dif- 
fusive sort of fellowship as the fraternity of a collegiate 
Greek letter society is different from the fraternity 
which is common to mankind. Denominational 
fellowship has its own rules for the protection and 
efficiency of its own organization, and they should be 
confined to that purpose. It is a special sort of fel- 
lowship, and should be regulated accordingly. 

While, therefore, we show a spirit of Christian 
fellowship in the widest sense of the expression, 
towards all other denominations, and a spirit of 
fraternity towards all of the rest of mankind, we 
should frame our denominational laws of fellowship 
with special reference to our own denominational 
needs, for our own denominational protection and 
efficiency. There is no necessary conflict between 
the two sorts of fellowship, and they should not be 
confounded. There is no bigotry, or narrow-minded- 
ness, or lack of comity, in making rules for our own 
denominational security and prosperity while we are 
treating all other denominations with courtesy’ and 
co-operating with them in all practical ways. So, 
at least, it seems to me. 
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Germany To-day 


II. In the Black Forest 
Charles F. Weller 


THE bare brown legs and arms of a blond- 
ON haired fraulein, sunning herself in the center 
B} of a grassy meadow high in the beautiful 
SMe) German mountain-forest called the Oden- 
-wald, was the first human sight I had seen since 
I entered the sunflecked wood paths on the Bergstrasse 
(mountain highway—and district above Heppen- 
heim). I called out to ask the fraulein if I had reached 
the Odenwaldschule (Odenwald School). She said, 
“‘Ja,” and came to show me about the place. My 
other guide was a black-skinned, fine young colored 
Jad from South Carolina. His name had been given 
me by a German friend in Boston who formerly 
taught in this Odenwald School. 

With the exception of one lady who gives violin 
lessons, all the teachers to whom I had introductions 
were away on their vacations—or at Locarno, where 
there is a summer conference of educators interested 
in the new methods and new spirit of education which 
this rural German mountain school embodies. One 
of its striking characteristics is the physical unself- 
eonsciousness expressed by the bare legs and arms of 
pupils and teachers, male and female, and by their 
evident freedom from various conventionalities, ex- 
ternal and internal. 

It is a country boarding school where between 
one hundred and two hundred children live in family 
groups, with married teachers as house father and 
house mother and an emphasis upon wholesome home 
life. Each pupil works at a practical craft, such as 
bookbinding, carpentry, clay modeling, ete. My 
colored boy friend specializes in carpentry, is contriv- 
ang for himself an airplane or glider, and is expecting 
ater to study engineering. He speaks fluent French, 
~German and English, and is much influenced by Paris, 
~where he has spent considerable time with his adopted 
smother, a teacher. 

I was impressed by my few hours at the Oden- 
wald School, even in the summer vacation time when 
no classes are held and most of the pupils and teachers 
-are away. It expresses and furthers the new German 
cultural movement which is also evidenced by “Die 

-Jugendbewegund” (the Youth Movement), of which I 
have been seeing a good deal in the two beautiful 
mountainous wooded regions, the Odenwald and the 
Schwartzwald (Black Forest), which I have traversed, 
-on foot and in fourth-class railway cars and on second- 
-¢lass steamship decks, from Darmstadt (near Frank- 
-furt) through Heppenheim, Weinheim, Heidelburg, 
_Freiburg, Himmelreich, along the Hollenthal (which 
~is deemed the high climax of all the beautiful walks 
iin the famous Black Forest) to Hollsteig, Titi See 
\@dke), the Feld Berg (mountain), St. Blasien, Wald- 
shut, on to Schaffhausen and the Rheinfall (the small- 
er Swiss edition of Niagara Falls) in Switzerland, to 
Konstanz on the great Bodensee (Lake Constance), 


then by steamers to Lindau and, further, to Bregenz, © 


in Austria, where I climbed the Austrian mountain 
ealled Pfander, up to what.appeared to be the top of 


the world. All of these places are beautiful and in- 
teresting beyond description... 

In an ancient square thurm (tower) on my walk 
through the Bergstrasse (mountain region) between 
Weinheim and Heidelburg, I came upon a dozen 
young men who appear to be average Germans— 
working men, clerks and students. They have ob- 
tained the use of an old, dilapidated tower and are 
repairing its three floors so that they shall afford 
livable (hardly comfortable) quarters for sleeping 
and eating during the week-end holidays, in summer 
and winter. That they are admirable young fellows 
was clearly to be seen in their frank, glowing coun- 
tenances and fine eyes, and in the ardor with which 
they discussed with me peace, war, internationalism, 
prohibition, Germany, France, America, and the 
world’s outlook towards understanding and fellow- 
ship between earnest people everywhere. German 
young people are notably ardent, sympathetic, re- 
sponsive, frank and friendly. 

To them the Youth Movement means a new, 
simpler, nobler manner of life, in close communion 
with the beautiful outdoors, in a new and kindly 
world where people—young and those less young in 
years, boys and girls, men and women—seek, to- 
gether, broadly and intimately to understand and to 
co-operate with nature, mankind and the Guter Gott. 

Five cows and five goats, in the stall (stable) 
where we slept on the Feld Berg, occupied the chamber 
next to ours. Like the cows, we slept on the floor. 
But we had straw to sleep on, old straw enclosed in 
gunny sacking, with a big hard pillow similarly made 
of a straw-stuffed gunny sack. As extras, beyond 
what the other animals enjoyed, we were promised 
decke (bed covers) enough to keep us warm in the 
mountain night air. My one scratchy blanket, how- 
ever, left much to be desired as to personal tempera- 
ture, even when I put on all the clothing I had with 
me. That unforgettable night gave me the first op- 
portunity I have ever had to study by intimate 
fellowship the night habits of cows and goats. They 
appear to be as badly troubled as men are by dreams 
or restlessness. They got up and stumbled down and 
tinkled their neck bells noisily—in pursuit, perhaps, 
of troublesome flies. The odors with which they 
permeated “‘the circumambient atmosphere” were 
best left to the imagination. I could not forget them 
for days. 

Bronzed, vigorous and usually blond young 
German frauleins or madchen (girls) slept in the same 
stable, but on the floor above. I was told that they 
also slept on gunny-sacked straw mattresses on the 
floor, that they paid only 50 pfennigs (12 cents) 
each—because they were a party of a score or more 
together—whereas I and my two young German 
comrades paid 60 pfennigs (15 cents) each. We all 
washed together in the early morning in the cattle 
trough—or in the stream of mountain spring water 
which flowed noisily, night and day, from a faucet 
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above the long wooden trough.. The girls wore modest 
long white underdresses and simply washed around 
the edges. My two young Germans stripped to black 
woven trunks, like swimming tights, and enjoyed 
pretty thorough baths, which my own convention- 
ality, coldness, laziness—and lack of swimming 
tights—prevented. 

This was my farthest descent into the very cheap 
and simple life of the hundreds of young working 
people, factory hands, clerks, and students, who 
throng the woods and mountains of the Black Forest. 
On the night before this memorable sleeping with the 
cows and goats, we three had slept in another stable, 
in a little mountain ‘settlement called Hollsteig. 
But we occupied iron cots on the second floor in a 
room where we could wash ourselves in privacy. 
This cost, for three of us, for bed and fruhstuck (break- 
fast), 7.50 marks ($1.88), of which I insisted on pay- 
ing 4 marks ($1.00) because the price seemed much too 
high to my young comrades. It really was too high— 
the only instance of low standards as to square-dealing 
hospitality and cleanliness which I have encountered 
anywhere in Germany. 

After taking the train (fourth class, 50 pfennigs 
for the fourteen kilometers, about forty minutes 
ride), from Freiburg up to Himmelreich, I had hardly 
entered upon my walk, alone, through the beautiful 
Falkensteig and Hollenthal paths when I fell in with 
two German youths, Rheinhold and Ludwig, workers 
in their early twenties, with whom I lived for six days. 
I believe we shall be friends forever. They enabled 
‘me to see a great deal, intimately, of South German 
people—with their peculiar Plattdeutsch (low German) 
dialect, in the woods and mountains of this world- 
famed German-Swiss-Austrian outing region. Here 
the English language was entirely useless to me— 
even in the post. office and telegraph headquarters at 
Freiburg, a modern city of over 90,000 inhabitants. 

My lame and rusty German must, unconsciously, 
be funny beyond description. Yet these remarkably 
kind and generous people have never laughed at me 
or shown me anything less than beautiful and genuine- 
ly cultured courtesy. Whenever, in any part of Ger- 
many, I have stopped a man or woman to ask for 
guidance, they have invariably gone out of their way 
to help me—as if they had adopted me into their 
family. That is just it, a one-family feeling towards 
mankind. I believe that the German people excel 
in the spiritual power to recognize and treat all normal 
kinds of people as nachbaren (neighbors). 

After we three pilgrims had slept in two stables 
on two successive nights, “the worm turned’’ and I 
paid the vast sum of 3 marks (75 cents) for a luxurious 
private bedroom—with a private wash-bowl, bath 
_and an afternoon nap—and for breakfast, in Waldshut, 
in a characteristic German “‘Gasthaus’’ or small tavern 
centering around the inevitable bar-room, which is 
really a very wholesome family club room and dining 
hall where men and women, with occasional children, 
_spend long leisurely midday hours and longer eve- 
-nings together. 
p< My two young German comrades, meanwhile, 
-slept in the Jugendherbergen or Hutte (youth shelters 
or,huts), where I saw clean iron cots, frequently 
double-deckers, in airy rooms, one room for girls, one 


for boys, where those who carry membership cards 
of the Jugendwanderer (Young Wanderers) sleep for 
50 or 60 pfennigs (12 to 15 cents) nightly, with ac- 
commodations for making their modest toilets in the 
morning and for eating the brot (bread) and the kase 
(cheese) or the wurst (sausage) of which every one, 
including the undersigned, carries a supply in his 
rucksack (knapsack). 

It struck me as finely characteristic of my young 
German friends that, while they economized narrowly 
on such physical necessities as lodgings and food, 
they spent generously on decorative souvenirs for 
friends at home and for themselves, and never be- 
grudged their fares (the cheapest) on steamers and 
on one auto and on railway trains which carried us to 
places of beauty and of spiritual ‘inspiration. Yet 
Rheinhold and Ludwig are not schooled beyond what 
would be our American fifth to eight grades. And they 
are not idealists, not peculiarly thoughtful or inspired. 
They are just good, wholesome, and very promising, 
young average German workers. It will be a good 
world when their types of life prevail. 

Patriotism and methods of cultivating patriotism, 
I am seeing here in Germany at their very best. I 
wish America would copy them. The woods and 
fields and mountains, and the carefully-marked open 
public pathways through them all, are kept with a 
ceaseless, cleanly care which creates an atmosphere of 
real reverence for nature and for the physical father- 
land. I have not seen a single wild flower picked or 
carried. It is extremely rare to find the smallest 
scrap of paper or other litter. Brush and. weeds 
are all cleared away. Everything is open and free 
as if the common people who throng these beautiful 
scenes really own them. The people do, indeed, 
manifest a notable sense of at-homeness, responsibility 
and neighborliness. They go along singing lovely 
marching songs which speak, with eloquent feeling, 
of the Rhineland, the Lieb Faterland (Dear Fatherland), 
and Der Herr (God). The crucifix, with Christ suf- 
fering for his people, hangs on numerous crosses along 
the public ways and on the walls of the bed-rooms. 
“Gruss Gott’ (God’s greetings) is a common salutation 
as people pass each other in these South German by- 
ways. 

Lovely and lovable, Germany is here to be clearly 
seen, developing that generous and outreaching neigh- 
borliness, inspired by a reverent realization of man’s 
unity with all Nature and with God, which will steadily 
and surely, I believe, displace war and bless the whole 
world with a new freedom enshrining a new fellowship, 
fostering free individuality or specialization accom- 
panied by the world-wide exchange of the best which 
varying peoples have to contribute to the common 
family life of all human kind. 

Freiburg, Germany, August 9, 1927. 


* Ke * 


He left his city, and went forth to teach 
Mankind, his peers, the hidden harmony 
That underlies God’s discords, and to reach 
And touch the master-string that, like a sigh, 
Thrills in their souls, as if it would beseech 
Some hand to sound it, and to satisfy 
Its yearning for expression. 
Jean Ingelow. 
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More Memorials in the National Memorial Church 
John Smith Lowe 


@ HE announcement in last week’s Leader of the 
“| oift of the organ and chimes for the National 
Memorial Church by Mrs. Hutchinson is 
#) sure to be a source of gratification and in- 
spiration to the whole denomination. 

Since my article in the Leader of June 18 last on 
“The Washington Church in Sight,” numerous me- 
morials have been taken, and requests for memorials 
continue to come in from Universalists in all parts of 
the country who wish to enshrine the names and 
memories of loved ones in the National Church. The 
National Memorial thus becomes not only a temple 
of great dignity and beauty, built for all of us by all 
of us, but a center of incentive and inspiration be- 
cause it symbolizes the devotion and consecration 
of those who have served their church and their 
country’s cause with faithfulness and fidelity. 

The purpose of this article is to set forth a few 
more of the memorials given thus far and indicate 
their significance. 

Mr. and Mrs. W. W. Spaulding of Haverhill, 
Mass., give the pulpit and clergy chairs as a memorial 
to the Rev. Alonzo Ames Miner, D. D., LL. D. 
Dr. Miner was the uncle of Mr. Spaulding. The pul- 
pit is a fitting testimonial to the ministry of the man 
who left the imprint of his personality and preaching 
not only upon the church he served but upon the in- 
tellectual and spiritual life of New England as well. 
Dr. Miner made his pulpit a throne of power, re- 
spected by his fellow citizens, at a time when strong 
preaching and clear thinking were influences second 
to none in moulding the life of the nation. Dr. Miner 
entered the ministry from the teaching profession in 
early life. His first pastorate was in Methuen, Mass. 
He then went to Lowell, Second, for six years. While 
there trusts and various official positions were rapidly 
laid upon him. In 1848 the Rev. Hosea Ballou wel- 
comed him as associate pastor of the Second Uni- 
versalist Church of Boston, and after the death of 
the former in 1852 he became sole pastor. Dr. Miner’s 
relations with that church continued until the close 
of his life, making a record of forty-seven years as 
associate pastor, pastor and senior pastor, and of 
fifty-six years in the ministry of the Universalist 
Church. He did important work in the founding of 
Tufts College and later was its president. He was 
also an active member of the State Board of Educa- 
tion. 

Mr. and Mrs. Spaulding worthily cherish the 
memory of this notable figure in our Universalist 
history, and now by their generous gift they perma- 
nently enshrine his name in the National Memorial, 
where it will continue its ministry through the years 
to generations yet to be. 

The lectern or reading desk is given by relatives 
and friends of the Rev. John Coleman Adams, D. D. 
Here again there is a peculiar fitness in the memorial 
chosen to perpetuate the memory of one of the best 
loved ministers in the history of Universalism. Dr. 
Adams was a profound student and interpreter. of 
the Holy Scriptures. He will be remembered by 


many who never met him on account of his able 
editorship of the Sunday School Helper, in which ca- 
pacity he served for many years. There is a peculiar 
significance in the fact that the Bible will be read in 
the National Memorial Church from a desk that 
stands as a memorial to the man who knew so well 
how to expound this great body of sacred literature 
to both young and old. Dr. Adams had pastorates in 
Newtonville and Lynn, Mass.; Chicago, IIl.; Brooklyn, 
N. Y.; and Hartford, Conn. During three of these 
pastorates new churches were built, the last one 
being the Church of the Redeemer in Hartford in 
which we will meet in Convention session next month. 

The beautiful rose window in the front of the 
church, facing on Sixteenth Street, was given by Mrs. 
Martha E. Fales of Meriden, Conn., before her death, 
in memory of her father and mother, Isaac Chauncy 
and Harriet Pomeroy Lewis. Our church in Meriden 
and the denomination at large were immeasurably 
benefited and enriched by the consecration and 
unwavering interest of Mr. and Mrs. Lewis during 
their life-time. They were generous in their benefac- 
tions to the Meriden society and to the various in- 
terests of the denomination. The beautiful church 
edifice, of brown cut stone, in Meriden stands as a 
monument, in part at least, to their vision and sub- 
stantial gifts. Civic enterprises, too, profited largely 
by their magnanimous and public-spirited inclina- 
tions. Mrs. Fales, the donor of the rose window, 
during a long and useful life, sustained and carried on 
the religious and civic interests of her parents. She 
gave the beautiful parsonage in which the Meriden 
minister lives and provided an endowment for its 
upkeep.. No worthy cause in connection with her 
church or outside of it ever appealed to her in vain. 
At the time of her death she bequeathed generous 
sums to her local church, to the denomination and to 
education. 

Dr. and Mrs. Theodore Fischer of New Haven 
give one of the beautiful clerestory windows to the 
left of the main body of the nave in memory of Mrs. 
Fischer’s parents, Mr. and Mrs. Charles H. Fales. 
Both Dr. and Mrs. Fischer grew up in the Sunday 
school of the Meriden church. It will be seen that two 
generations of the Fales family are thus significantly 
represented in the National Memorial Church by the 
gift of the rose and clerestory windows mentioned 
above. 

Friends in the First Universalist Church in 
Lowell, Mass., give the clerestory window on the 
north side of the chancel in memory of the Rev. Caleb 
E. Fisher, D. D., who was for twenty-eight years the 
minister of that church. Dr. Fisher was a highly re- 
spected and dearly beloved minister in his church and 
in the city at large. When he passed away the whole 
city mourned his passing and paid tribute to his 
memory. Not only in his pulpit, but primarily in his 
pastoral relatons, he made his influence for good a 
potent factor. To those in trouble of any kind he was 
a tower of strength. He was particularly fond of be- 
friending and helping young people who were strug- 
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gling for an education or to advance themselves to 
positions of trust and usefulness in life. The memorial 
window inscribed in his name is a worthy testimonial 
to the notable character of his ministry. 

The corresponding clerestory window on the 
opposite side of the chancel is the gift of relatives and 
friends in memory of the Rev. Wm. H. McGlauflin, 
D. D., predecessor of the writer in the office of General 
Superintendent. Dr. McGlauflin left us and his 
earthly labors only six months ago. It hardly seems 
possible that he is not to be with us at the Hartford 
Convention as he was at Syracuse two years back. 
In his pastorates and in his denominational offices, 
Dr. McGlauflin served, with great ability and high 
devotion, the cause he loved. It was as General Su- 
perintendent from 1907 to 1916 that he came to be 
universally known and beloved throughout the entire 
denomination. 

Speaking at Dr. McGlauflin’s funeral in his 
church in Scranton, Penn., I paid him the following 
tribute: “I am here to speak the words of affection 
and love, of tribute and respect, of appreciation and 
esteem, of faith and hope, he so richly deserves and 
inspires, not only for myself but for a company of 
friends scattered over this country of ours from the 
Atlantic to the Pacific and from the Dominion to the 
Gulf, for Dr. McGlauflin was a national figure in the 
councils of our church.” 

Obviously the man who, in his official capacity 
as a leader, laid upon the whole denomination a debt 
of profound gratitude should be properly represented 
in the National Memorial. Thanks to relatives and 
a host of friends, this will be done. Some of you who 


read these lines may feel you would like to contribute’ 


something to the fund for Dr. McGlauflin’s memorial. 
If so, notify the writer of this article or send him your 
contribution. 

Down in the Southland, I found very early in my 
visits to that part of the country, there is a name 
that is a household word in hundreds of homes. The 
name is that of the Rev. Daniel Bragg Clayton, affec- 
tionately and reverently known as Father Clayton. 
The memory of this man lingers to this day in the 
wide field in which he labored, like the aroma of a 
beautiful flower, although he has been dead twenty- 
one years. 

Father Clayton’s parents were Baptists. He 
united with the Baptist Church, but without full 
conviction. Later he withdrew and was excom- 
municated. The Rev. Allen Fuller, of South Carolina, 
was the first Universalist minister whom he ever 
heard, and he called him his father in the ministry. 
He was ordained, after preaching and teaching Uni- 
versalism for about three years, at the South Carolina 
Convention in 1845. From that time on he preached 
continually in South Carolina, Mississippi, Georgia, 
Alabama, Tennessee and Texas. In 1860 he met the 
Rey. E. H. Lake, minister in Eastern North Carolina, 
and at his invitation he visited North Carolina, and 
from that time on he made frequent trips to that 
state, establishing churches, ete. 

i As to his worth and ability as a minister, he had 
no superior in the South as an expounder of the Scrip- 
tures and an advocate of the correct principles of 
living. His marvelous familiarity with the Bible was 


constantly a matter of surprise to those who heard 
him preach. He lived for a cause, and that cause was 
the emancipation of humanity from error and wrong. 
During a public ministry of sixty-eight years not 
once did he ask for a collection in his own behalf, nor 
did he work for a salary at any time. 

It was characteristic of Mrs. M. O. Winsted of 
Rocky Mount, N. C., to write me for information 
concerning a memorial in the National Church for 
Father Clayton. The result is that one of the three 
windows in the narthex or vestibule of the church, 
fronting on Sixteenth Street, is to be given by the 
many friends of Father Clayton as a tribute of love 
and respect to the memory of this saintly minister 
and pioneer preacher of our faith in ‘the Southland. 

It is not the purpose of this article to set forth an 
exhaustive list of all the memorials that have been 
given to date. Many I am not privileged to mention 
have been taken. One that is particularly appealing 
I wish to speak of without mentioning names. It is 
the gift of the chancel rail by a faithful Universalist 
in memory of father and mother, sister and brother. 

Certain types of memorials, I observe, are much 
desired by our people, so much so that early in the 
summer the supply was exhausted. I consulted with 
the architect and we managed to find a few more of the 
kind in demand, but several friends have been dis- 
appointed to find they were too late to secure just 
what they wanted. Once again let me urge you to 
communicate with me while the subject is on your 
mind, that I may place at your disposal the memorials 
which are in accord with your wishes. 

I am repeating in the final part of this article cer- 
tain sections of my previous Leader article of last June, 
for the reason that the things I said at that time are 
just as true to-day as they were then, and more so as 
a matter of fact. I shall be only too glad to correspond 
with you or call on you if possible, about memorials, 
or if I am away from the office Miss Richardson, our 
office secretary, will give you information. 

I can not quickly reach all of the friends who will 
want to place memorials in the National Church and 
who have good reason for desiring particular con- 
sideration. The number of memorials available is - 
limited. They are going fast. I am visiting people 
who are naturally going to be interested in seeing to 
it that certain memorials are dedicated to outstanding 
ministers and members of the laity whose names 
have been prominently written into the history of 
our denomination. I do not intend to overlook any 
one, but I do not know all of the people who would 
like to remember some loved one with a pew or a win- 
dow or a column. 

While the memorials last, especially the ones 
priced in such a way as to bring them within the 
reach of persons of modest means, I want our people 
to have an equal chance to secure them. The pews 
are highly desirable as a gift in memory of mother, 
daughter, sister, brother, husband, wife, friend. 

In your own family there is a name in all proba- 
bility that ought to be recognized and honored by a 
memorial in the National Church. Perhaps it is 
mother or father, or both, possibly it is son or daugh- 
ter, brother or sister, husband or wife, of whom you 
are thinking as you read these lines. You recall their 
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devotion to their church, their love for the Universalist 
faith. You are conscious of a precious heritage 
handed down to you by one or more of them. You 
would like to record their names in the National 
Church and place there a pew or some other token of 
your gratitude and love for the memory you cherish. 
Write me immediately at 176 Newbury Street, Bos- 
ton, Mass., what is in your heart, that I may give you 
your choice of memorials before the ones you would 
naturally select are taken by some one else. 

The Founders’ Book of Memory will be a volume 
of great and of increasing historical value as time 
goeson. The Book of Memory will be 19 by 25 inches 
in size, bound in black leather, appropriately orna- 
mented and fittingly inscribed. It will contain the 
names of all individuals and churches contributing 
to the National Church Fund, and the names of 
persons for whom memorials have been given, to- 
gether with a brief biographical sketch. This volume 
will be carefully preserved through the years in the 
National Memorial Church, and will be available for 
inspection by visitors. 

* * * 


CHRISTIANITY ON TRIAL 
Ernest Hamlin Abbott 


Not the church, not the ecclesiastics, not the creeds, not the 
rituals, but Christianity itself, the religion of Jesus, is to-day in 
all parts of the world on trial. Will the faith that Jesus had, 
will the life, inspired by that faith, that he led, will the force that 
he let loose in the world, actually and practically work? 

At Lausanne, in Switzerland, there has been held a great 
Conference representing churches of nearly a hundred varieties 
and nations numbering two-score and a half. Some idea of what 
they have been discussing may be derived from the reading in 
this issue of our editorial correspondent’s report entitled “‘A 
Bridge between Authority and Freedom?”’, From that report and 
other reports it would seem that among these numerous church 
organizations scattered through many lands there is perhaps a 
more general agreement concerning what they believe about this 
religion and about the way those who profess it should be or- 
ganized than had been commonly supposed. If it were the 
church that were on trial in the tribunal of the world’s opinion, 
this Conference might be a notable contribution to the defense 
of the churchasit is or as it may become. Butit isnot the church 
as such that is chiefly on trial to-day. Indifference to the church 
rather than hostility to it, or even criticism of it, seems to have 
become or to be becoming a characteristic of this age. If that is 
so, it is because the churches have seemed to be thinking and 
talking much about creeds and rituals and forms of organization. 
It is not that they have disagreed and sometimes come into 
harsh conflict over questions of creeds and rituals and forms of 
organization that has been the cause of alienating untold thou- 
sands from the churches so much as that they have seemed to 
put such matters as creed and ritual and forms of organization 
in place of religion itself. If anything could more surely alienate 
the multitude from the churches than disagreement among the 
churches on these matters, it would be their agreement about 
them. Indeed, a great mass of people are not aware of the 
disagreements that seem so important to ecclesiastics and 
theologians. The deepest questions of religion do not touch 
these matters primarily at all. On another page of this issue a 
mother puts the sort of question that the church can not answer 
in terms of creed or ritual or organization. To countless numbers 
it seems as if the church were offering them a stone when they 
ask for bread. It does not matter to them that the churches 
should all agree upon the kind of stone to be offered. 

A mother asks, ‘““What shall I teach my children?” 

It does not help that mother to have the church answer, 


“The Episcopal, Presbyterial, and Congregational systems have 
an appropriate place in the life of the reunited church.” 

A young student asks, ‘““What can I reply to a science that 
seems to tell me that I am but a machine reacting to stimuli 
as automatically as a locomotive to the hand of the engine- 
man?” 

It Coes not help that student to have the church tell him, 
“We agree in the belief that in the koly communion our Lord is 
present.” 

A business man asks, “‘What chance is there in the keen and 
sometimes unscrupulous competition of business for me to apply 
the principles laid down in the Golden Rule and the Sermon on 
the Mount?” 

It Coes not help such a business man for the church to tell 
him, “The church in its varied forms accepts Loth the Apostles’ 
and the Nicene Creeds.”’ 

A statesman asks, “How can the governing authorities of a 
nation, trustees of the interests of a people, put into practise on 
behalf of the nation without infidelity to their trust the spirit of 
unselfishness, self-denial, the service of the weak by the strong, 
the sacrifice of the just for the unjust, as embodied in the life of 
Jesus of Nazareth?” 

And it does not help that statesman for the church to 
answer, ‘“We accept the Word of God as given in the Holy Scrip- 
tures.”’ , 
A wage-earner asks, “‘What shall I say to those who tell me 
that Christianity is a slave religion, a soporific to keep me and 
my fellows contented with our lot in expectation of a promised 
life to come, a scheme by which the powerful use priests and 
preachers to deaden my resistance to oppression and exploita- 
tion?” 

It does not help that wage-earner for the church to tell him, 
“We are a unit in advocating the perpetual obligation of baptism 
and the Lord’s Supper.” 

Two weeks ago Irving T. Bush in the Outlook told of being 
in Constantinople when it was occupied by the Allied forces, 
and of being told that there had been opened there by Christians 
five thousand saloons, and European harlots walked the streets 
to satisfy the troops of the Christian Powers. What has the 
church to say to that? No amount of agreement on matters of 
creed or ritual or church organization will help to solve that 
problem. : 

What has the church to say to China? For many years 
Christian missionaries have been in that vast country. It is 
true that they have disagreed about matters of faith, of creed, 
and organization; but would they have really impressed China 
more with the religion of Jesus if they had agreed? 

Meantime there are other claimants for the place of Chris- 
tianity. To many the chief claimant seems to be science, with 
its intrepid and relentless and utterly honest search for truth. 
To many the chief claimant seems to be psychology, that delves 
into the inner recesses of the mind of man and offers explanations 
for all his motives and his conduct. To many the chief claimant 
seems actually to be sport, with its frank and open code of 
conduct in struggle. To those who have transferred their 
allegiance from Christianity as they have heard it preached 
to one or another of such claims what does argument about 
Nicea or the seven sacraments mean? Wherever the church has 
prevailed it has not been because it has agreed upon doctrine or 
any such thing, but because its representatives have embodied 
in their lives and have helped to embody in the lives about them 
the spirit of him who “came not to be ministered unto but to 
minister and to give his life a ransom for many;’”’ who, when John 
the Baptist sent to inquire whether he was “‘he that should come,” 
told the messengers to go and tell John what they had seen and 
heard; who made the test of success what one does to even the 
least of those whom he counted brothers. 

The church is strong to-day throughout the world because, 
in spite of its division, in spite of its emphasis on the theoretical 
and the external, it has been rich in those whom its Master has 
called great.—The Outlook. 
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HARTFORD CONVENTION PROGRAM 
Wednesday, October 19 


. Convention called to order for organization. 
. Occasional Sermon, Rev..B. G. Carpenter, D. D., 
Illinois. 


7165p. 
7.30 p. 
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Thursday, October 20 


9.00 a. m. Devotions conducted by Rev. C. Guy Robbins, D. D., 
Massachusetts. 
. Business—Reports of Trustees, Treasurer, etc. 
. Report of Commission on Comity and Unity. 
Greetings by fraternal delegates of other denomina- 
tions. 
4.00 p.m. Sectional Conference: 
Under direction Commission on Foreign Relations 
and World Peace. 
7.30 p.m. Mass Meeting. 
Theme: “Progressive Christianity in a Newly Or- 
dered World.” 
Addresses: Mr. Harold W. Bibber, New York. 
Speaker to be announced. 


9.30 a. 
2.00 p. 
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Friday, October 21 


9.00 a.m. Devotions conducted by Rev.C. Guy Robbins, D.D., 
i Massachusetts. 


9.30 a.m. Business—Election of. officers. 
2.00 p. m. Business continued. 
4.00 p.m. Sectional Conferences: 


(a) Under direction Commission on Social Welfare. 
(b) Under direction Commission on the Ministry. 
7.30 p.m. Mass Meeting. 
Theme: ‘“The Outlook for a Progressive Church.” 
Addresses: Rev. G. H. Leining, Massachusetts. 
Rey. Sidney B. Snow, D. D., Montreal, Canada. 


Saturday, October 22 
9.00 a.m. Devotions conducted by Rev. C. Guy Robbins, 
D. D., Massachusetts. 
. Business concluded. 
. Banquet for all Convention attendants. 


9.30 a. 
6.30 p. 
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Sunday, October 23 
10 30 a. m. Morning Service. 
Sermon: Rev. George Cross Baner, D. D., Ohio. 
7.30 p.m. Mass Meeting. 

Theme: ‘The Church for Nineteen Hundred and 
Now.” 

Addresses: Rev. Effie McCollum Jones, D. D., Iowa. 
Speaker to be announced. 


* * * 


A WELCOME TO HARTFORD 


The Executive Board of the Connecticut Universalist 
Convention wishes to supplement and to emphasize the invita- 
tion of the Hartford church in welcoming the approaching ses- 
sion of the Universalist General Convention in our Capital City 
Oct. 14 to 23 inclusive. 

It is not often that the moving tent of our denominational 
leadership is pitched in the Land of Steady Habits. 

Yet dwellers in Connecticut believe they share a distinctive 
and a goodly heritage. In the past, perhaps most people have 
made mention of the state because of the exceptional skill of 
the people in mechanical invention. 

But that is only a part of our story! 

The founders of Connecticut—Hooker and Haynes and 
Davenport and Winthrop—had a genius for statecraft. 

Our educators and men of letters, from Noah Webster and 
Timothy Dwight and Dudley Warner to Ichabod Crane and 
Mark Twain, were men of renown, and where shall education 
find more beautiful art for its habitation than the Harkness 
Memorial at Yale! 

Connecticut preachers and theologians have ranked fore- 
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most—Jonathan Edwards and Lorenzo Dow and the Beecher 
family and Horace Bushnell and Theodore Munger; they were 
men of light and leading in their day and eloquent in their 
teachings. 

Perhaps it was the current theology which then attracted 
the fathers in our Zion to do battle with Calvinism in this 
state. 

Winchester at Hartford, the Ballous at Stafford, Murray 
and the Whittemores at Norwich—all did heroic service and left 
names to be honored beyond their own generations. 

In later days, that enthusiastic layman, P. T. Barnum, and 
that gifted preacher, J. Smith Dodge, and that scholarly pastor, 
Coleman Adams, bore stalwart testimony to a holy cause. 

Within our day, ten Connecticut boys have entered the 
Universalist ministry. 

To-day we have. ten churches withine the state—including 
the Unitarian-Universalist church at New London. 

We all stand by and with Hartford in bidding the Univer- 
salists from near and from far welcome to our state and our heri- 
tage, to our Zion and her treasures of faith and courage, to our 
homes and our friendships. 

Thrice welcome to the strangers within our gates! 

Edwin A. Tracy, President. 

A. Norwood Foster, Secretary. 

* * * 
THE PARABLES OF SAFED THE SAGE 
The Parable of the Cable and the Line 


I traveled on the Fall River boat, which is a way I like to 
go. And the daughter of the daughter of Keturah was with me. 
And we had our Dinner, and we sate on Deck and watched the 
Lights, and then we sate in the Saloon and heard the Orchestra. 
And then we sought our Berths and slept until the morning. 

And as we approached the Dock, the daughter of the daugh- 
ter of Keturah said, How can they bring this Great Ship up to the 
Dock? And how can they Hold it there so that it shall stay? 

And I said, Behold the man with a coil of Small Rope. 
Presently he will throw the Line ashore, and a man on shore will 
catch it. So shall the Ship be moored to the Dock. 

And she said, Grandpa, the Rope that the man hath is 
Very Small. It would never hold this Great Ship. 

And I said, Observe, and see what thou shalt see. 

And it came to pass that the man threw the Line, and a man 
on the Dock caught the end of it. And he hauled it to the 
Dock. 

Then did the Sailors push over the side of the Ship the 
Loop of a great Cable, and to it was fastened one end of the 
Line. And with the line he pulled, yea, and other men with 
him. And they brought up the Loop of the Cable and lifted it 
over the top of a Post. 

And then the Ship began to tighten the Cable, and to bring 
the Ship Closer and closer to the Dock. And albeit the Strain 
was Great, so that the Cable Groaned and Protested, yet did 
it not break. And it brought us up to the Dock and held the 
Ship there. 

And she said, It is Wonderful, Grandpa. I did not suppose 
that it was done in that Fashion. 

For the Line was very small, and the Cable was very 
great. 

And I said, The use of the Line and the Cable doth involve 
a Principle whereof the Good God doth make Large Use. For 
He doth cast a Small Line, like the life of a Little Child, between 
us and our Ideal, and the Line doth become a Cable of Habit 
and Conviction that moors us to the Infinite. 

And she said, Grandpa, is that a Parable? 

And I said, It is. And a Parable is a slender Line thrown 
across between the Real and the Ideal, and, mayhap, it shall 
draw after it Strong and Enduring Lessons that hold us fast to 
the Truth. 

And she said, Grandpa, I think I partly Understand. 

And I said, I will write it, and it may be others also will 
understand. 
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Reactions of Our Readers 


THE NEW TIDE RUNNING 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

What do we mean by ‘‘a way of life?’ 

Mr. Shepard in the current number of the Leader says it is 
“impossible to define,” and that we should encounter such ques- 
tions as ‘divorce, tobacco, pacificism, etc.’ 

It seems to me that our attitude toward these modern 
problems has but little to do with a way of life. Only to the 
extent that they affect our religious life do they enter into the 
question. 

If we are Christians we accept the Christ life as the ideal 
life. We do not mean his manner of living, or his way of dress; 
we mean his spiritual life and teaching—kindness, service, love. 

“To do justly, love mercy, and walk humbly with God,”’ is 
the test of the way of life. 

The spiritual truths lie deepest in the hearts of men. Only 
as it touches the heart will men live and die for their religion. 

The issues between fundamentalists and modernists are 
interesting. I believe the liberal, modern, interpretation of re- 
ligion should be taught in all our Sunday schools and from our 
pulpits. But these issues are intellectual rather than spiritual. 

I like the motion which Mr. Shepard introduced into the 
California Convention, but I do not believe the modernist 
viewpoint is the highest thing for which we stand. 

I love the word Universalist—my parents and grandparents 
were all Universalists—but I love the word Christian more. It 
is a greater word. 

We must not be less generous than our Congregational 
brothers in our offer to give up our denominational name if that 
becomes necessary to bring about a closer union. 

A real basis of fellowship or of union with other denomina- 
tions must have more than an intellectual, it must have also a 
spiritual, foundation, something to stir the hearts of men. 

Everywhere to-day we feel that “‘there’s a new tide running 
in the hearts of men.”’ We are learning that our differences, our 
Opinions, our names, are not important, that the essential thing 
is the “way of life.” 

Here is the great spiritual truth of religion, vital, construc- 
tive, the only way to unite us all that we may work together 
in brotherhood, for the coming of the kingdom. 

Effie E. Yantis. 

Rutland, Vt. 


* * 


THE GRACE OF HUMILITY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Every day from press, pulpit, and forum, in the household, 
in business and other walks of life, the virtue that people praise 
most is humility, and the vice they condemn most is pride. Pride 
may not be so immediately harmful as licentiousness, treachery, 
envy, dishonesty, and other vices and sins. But pride is an all- 
inclusive vice. A proud man is ready to commit almost any evil 
that he thinks will exalt himself, for he regards himself as the 
center of the universe, and thinks that all persons should bow 
before him, and that all things should minister to his interests. 
A proud man is an essentially godless man. 

True humility is so rare a virtue, and so seldom met with, 
that the language appears to have few names directly charac- 
terizing it. Pride, on the other hand, is so common a vice that 
its manifestations are denoted by many names and terms, both 
literary and colloquial, or vulgar. We have the literary names, 
arrogance, haughtiness, superciliousness, vainglory, conceit, 
egotism, egoism, etc., and the colloquial or vulgar terms, “big 
head,” ‘‘swelled head,” “high and mighty,” “too big for his 
boots,” ‘‘cockiness,”’ etc. 

In this brief discourse on a subject whose adequate treat- 
ment would require volumes, I should like to warn against a 
common misconception concerning pride and humility. True 
humility and pride are essentially states of the heart. “As a 


man thinketh in his heart, so is he,” as the good says. Not all 
men who have an outwardly proud bearing are proud in heart, 
neither are all men who are outwardly meek truly humble of 
heart. Sometimes both outwardly proud and outwardly humble 
bearings, manners, and speech are consciously or unconsciously 
assumed for various purposes, chiefly and most commendably 
as defense measures. Never pass a final decision upon a man’s 
character on account of his outward bearing, manners, and 
speech alone. Try to see into his heart. It is a difficult, almost 
impossible, undertaking, but you will never know the true (or 
false) man until you get a glimpse of his heart. ‘‘Man locketh on 
the outward appearance, but the Lord looketh on the heart.” 

Charles Hooper. 

Coeur d’ Alene, Idaho. 


* * 


A REPLY 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Mr. G. B. Willis in reading a brief report of some remarks 
made at one of the Boston Ministers’ Meetings finds himself 
disturbed, and perhaps with good reason, over the use or the 
non-use of creeds in the Roxbury Universalist church. 

The Methodist and Universalist churches in Roxbury have 
not “united” or ‘federated’ as yet. A joint committee is work- 
ing on that question. The Methodists were our guests in wor- 
ship and work, and as guests were entitled to every courtesy we 
could show them. On the Sunday when the Methodist minister 
was to preach he was given the privilege of repeating his creed. 
He did not avail himself of this privilege, since both he and his 
people were at least sympathetic toward our “Statement of 
Belief.” The thinking of neither the Universalists nor the 
Methodists was so confused as to think that their creeds were 
identical. They do find that in faith in a common Master and 
his ‘‘way of life’ they have a great deal in common. We are 
worshiping together in the “unity of the spirit.”” We plead guilty 
to the need of ‘‘more brain,’”’ a vast deal more, at least brain 
enough to live our brotherhood as well as talk about it. We 
surely need wisdom from on high in order that as Christians we 
may live together, worship together and test our life by the life 
of our common Master. 

S.G. Spear. 


* * 


COMMENTS ON TOMLINSON’S PLAN 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Some years ago the denominational authorities issued a 
call for a million dollars from our churches. The church where I 
was and am ministering raised the quota asked, doubled its 
membership, and at the Detroit Convention I was one of twelve 
ministers who stood as representatives of parishes which had 
fully complied with the request of the General Convention. 
When the belated statement, accounting for expenditure of the 
drive proceeds, finally appeared, it was apparent that only a 
limited percentage of the million had ever reached the hands of 
the General Convention, and the results from the expenditure 
of this salvage were either so insignificant or so indefinitely stated 
that no concrete accomplishments were apparent. Now in the 
extraordinary denominational appeal of the Five Year Program 
various activities are contemplated, but the concrete fact upon 
which the imagination of our people fixes is the establishment of 
the Washington church. 

From their experience in the first drive our people are con- 
vinced that contributions to extraordinary denominational 
appeals can not be guaged by a system of equitable distribution 
among the churches, which either will or won’t give, and this 
despite propaganda. 

We are told that about one-third of our churches have ac- 
cepted their quotas under the Five Year Program, while the 
other two-thirds are in default. : 

Any one who is at all familiar with the ever increasing dif- 
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fieulty of church financial maintenance must realize that the 
Five Year Program appeal is but the prelude to an endless suc- 
cession of quota calls that must somehow be met if the Wash- 
ington church is to endure. 

Our local church has never yet defaulted on any pledge 
made by its representatives, and I submit that it is not so much 
the Five Year Program at which our people balk as at the accept- 
ance of a very burdensome financial obligation with no reasonable 
prospect of ultimate release, and I submit further, in line with 
Dr. Tomlinson’s word, that the establishment of a quota basis 
which the churches will generally accept is the only way out from 
the present inequitable situation in which a large majority of our 
churches are under the stigma of being out of step with the 
minority. 

Psychologically, this is all wrong. Let us face the fact that 
Universalist churches can not be coerced and that two-thirds of 
our churches are not sold on the 20 per cent quota apportion- 
ment. Is it best to continue the march of the one-third with 
two-thirds on the sidelines, or would it be better, as Dr. Tom- 
linson suggests, to find out what quota percentage the churches 
can and will stand, and then regulate our program accordingly? 

Clarence B. Etsler. 

Claremont, N. H. 


* * 


COMMON SENSE FROM CANADA 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

I am wondering if—in spite of all that one might infer 
(whether he wished to or not) from Dr. Tomlinson’s article in the 
Leader of Sept. 3—the real reason for our inability “to pay our 
bills” does not lie in the fact that our people want the bills 
paid, expect the Board of Trustees and the treasurer to see that 
they are paid, and then feel over-burdened, abused, and unjustly 
treated when it is even hinted that the treasurer must have 
their help. 

The leaders of the Five Year Program, the Layman’s 
Committee, etc., have worked incessantly to win the local 
churches to the point where they will include in their budgets 
a sum that is estimated to be their just share of the expense oi 
the General Convention. In a large measure they have failed in 
this respect. As I see it, they have failed for the same reason 
that ministers’ salaries are so inadequate or so uncertain as to 
demand a pension fund, and for the same reason that the church 
as an institution is not playing the vital part that I for one feel 
it can play in the life of the individual, the nation, and the world. 
The reason for the failure I attribute to the absence of any real 
sense of obligation or responsiblity (financial and otherwise) 
to the church, on the part of both those who contribute and of 
those who do not. We have yet to win the people to the point 
where they will provide, in their individual budgets, for a reason- 
able, adequate gift to the church. 

A reasonable gift is usually adequate. But I ask you, is a 
weekly gift that is not only unequal to but in many cases far 
below the amount spent each week on some pet luxury, either 
reasonable or adequate? The financial status of our churches, 
local and general, shows plainly enough that it is not adequate. 
I venture to suggest that, if our church means anything to us, 
it is not reasonable. 

To be more specific: Do you think it entirely reasonable 
for one who attends and serves his church regularly to spend 
more in the course of a year on ice cream than he gives to his 
church? Do you think it entirely reasonable to pay fifty dollars 
annua'ly as golf club fees and to pay but twenty-five dollars to 
the church? And, furthermore, do you think it entirely reason- 
able to encourage—by example—our children and young folks 
to give less to their church each week than they give for sodas, 
movies, baseball, or football? 

It may seem out of place and even absurd to hint that the 
General Convention deficit is, in some measure at least, due to 
more attention on the part of the average church attendant 
to pet luxuries than to the church. A more or less intimate 
knowledge, however, of three parishes (one of which I have grown 


up in) convinces me that, on the average, every contributor does 
spend more each week on one luxury (not all, mark you) than he 
gives to the church. 

I have discussed the matter with two of those who give 
the most, both in services and in money, to the church I know 
best. Strange as it may seem, after a few monents of thought, 
they agreed with me. The people in this parish are not noted 
for extravagance and, so far as I have been able to see, differ 
little from those in other parishes. What is true of them is, 
in all probability, true of those in most of our parishes. 

Now, the point I am driving at is this: If the church we love 
is to have the dignity and the power to serve that it ought to 
have and that we in our highest moments want it to have, then 
every man, woman, and child within its arms must so budget 
his income as to include a reasonable gift to the church. Once 
this is done, services greater than gold will flow into and from 
the church and, incidentally, the General Comvention treasurer’s 
work will be no longer a “nightmare.” 

Edna P. Bruner. 

Ruthven, Ont. 

* * 


A HEARTY AMEN 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

Just a line to ask that the denominational auxiliaries cash 
the checks sent them at once. I find by my bank statement that 
a check of July 1 is still uncashed. A few years ago checks sent 
by an estate to various church auxiliaries remained uncashed for 
several months at a cost of $1 per month to the estate, which 
otherwise had closed its business. 

As an attorney for a friend I had difficulty in getting checks 
cashed because some thought it a safe way to keep the money. 
Alas, why aren’t we more businesslike? 

Lucy Milion Giles. 

Westminster, Mass. 

* * 


WHO WANTS ANY “LIVELIER WORKS?”’ 


To the Editor of the Leader: 

. I feel I must express my sentiments on the union of our church 
with the Congregational Church. I am very much opposed 
to it. Are we not doing enough good and going forward and in- 
creasing membership? Why should we not stand on our own 
feet and not lean on some seemingly stronger church? I say keep 
our church and faith as our forefathers founded it. If we merge 
what will become of all their efforts, money, Publishing House, 
ete.?, What would our Memorial Church in Washington be, 
Universalist or Congregational? To me if we merge it seems a 
cowardly act, as if we were ashamed of our name and denomina- 
tion. Some one must have been ashamed of the name when they 
changed the name of our church paper. To me it is a weekly 
(weakly) disappointment, for I can not find much true-blue 
Universalism in it. I am an old-fashioned Universalist, parents 
before me, and they were truly so as lived by the Golden Rule. 
(I even wonder if the editorial staff are Universalist.) There are 
not too many church spires in cities, towns or rural districts, that 
we need to merge. Let them come to us, as we surely have 
the oldest right to liberal teaching. Much better, I say, for the 
ones that believe some other way to “get out” and go to the 
bigger churches if they are aiming to be seen in livelier works. 

I am truly with the friend in Vermont, and Louise K., 
and many others, in regard to your sentiment toward the Catho- 
lics and Governor Smith. You evidently never lived among 
them. If we ever have a Catholic President we will have a 
religious war, and soon be ruled by the Pope, as they must do as 
the Pope says. I have seen all I wish of their rule. I live eight 
miles from their church, yet have them in the community and 
schools. By their suave manner they do all they can to marry 
in our best and wealthiest families. We could learn one lesson 
from their loyalty to church. Let us practise that right now, or 
go to some other church. I am living in hopes that the Joint 
Statement will not be adopted at the General Convention. 

: A Questioner. 
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What the Religious Weeklies Are Saying 


OUR CHURCH 


We believe in the Church Universal which is the depository 
of all ancient wisdom and the receptacle of all modern science, 
which recognizes in all prophets and saints a harmony, in all 
scriptures a unity and through all dispensations a continuity, 
which abjures all that separates and divides, and always mag- 
nifies unity and peace, which harmonizes reason and faith, 
yoga and bhakti, asceticism and social duty in their highest forms, 
and which shall make of all nations and sects one kingdom and 
one family in the fulness of time. 

Our creed is the science of God which enlighteneth all. 
Our gospel is the love of God which saveth all. Our heaven is 
life in God which is accessible to all. Our church is that in- 
visible Kingdom of Good in which is all truth, all love, all holi- 
ness— Nava Samhita. 

Our position is not that truths are to be found in all re- 
ligions, but that all the established religions of the world are 
true.— Navavidhan (The New Dispensation), Calcutta, India. 


* * 


THREE LETTERS—AND A CLOSING WORD 


A single mail, almost immediately following the execution of 
Saeco and Vanzetti, has brought to us three letters which are 
probably typical of most that we would receive, were every 
reader of the Congregationalist to express himself regarding the 
tragic case, or regarding our own reference to it. 

The first of these is a letter marked ‘‘personal,’’ from a 
Cambridge layman, very roundly abusing the editor for presum- 
ing to join, by request, a few men of eminent Christian standing 
in a last-hour appeal to Governor Fuller, in view of all the cir- 
cumstances, to commute the sentence of the condemned men to 
life imprisonment. As one might expect in a letter of personal 


intolerance, the writer of it attributed to the editor in this action: 


unworthy sentiments and motives. The second letter was from 
a woman who bears a name notable and honored among Con- 
gregationalists, who, remarking that from time to time there come 
tests of the spiritual life of the world, said she had been looking 
over the back numbers of the Congregationalist to see how, in re- 
lation to this Sacco-Vanzetti case, we Congregationalists had 
met this test. Searching through twenty numbers she had found 
only two editorial references, with no other discussion or com- 
ment. The third letter, from a minister of Greater Boston, in 
expressing gratitude for our editorial, ‘Judicious Action and 
Legal Indiscretion,’’ goes on to discuss the question of capital 
punishment, and for this reason we give it space in the corre- 
spondence columes of this issue. 

With this comment, and the reference of our Western 
Editor, whose viewpoint differs considerably from our own, it 
seems to us that discussion of the case, so far as the Congrega- 
tionalist is concerned, might well be brought to a close. We have 
little sympathy with the widespread tendency to make heroes 
and martyrs out of two men who, whether they were innocent 
or guilty of the crime for which they were executed, were avowed 
enemies of the State, and were armed when arrested. In urging 
the last and most scrupulous step in maintaining the stainless 
integrity of the process of the courts—an integrity stained in our 
judgment by the acknowledgment of “‘a grave breach of official 
decorum’’—-we have never forgotten certain adverse aspects of 
the case so far as the condemned men were concerned. Apart 
from our zeal for the stainless integrity of justice, our plea for 
legal reconsideration of this case, and later for the commutation 
of sentence, was occasioned by a strong feeling that to send the 
prisoners to their death, considering all the circumstances in- 
volved, would be to surround them with a halo of heroism and 
martyrdom, to which, even supposing their innocence, they did 
not seem entitled more than any men who might be the victims 
of a possible miscarriage of justice. 

That this has been the issue of the execution seems now un- 
questionable. The effects of the case have been by no means 


ended with their death. The note of martyrdom will persist 
for years, and even among fair-minded people, especially in other 
lands and in years to come, the opinion of the Advisory Com- 
mittee that Judge Thayer was guilty of ‘‘a grave breach of official 
decorum’’ will be apt to outweigh the larger opinion of the same 
committee that, despite this “grave breach,” the condemned 
men had had a fair and impartial trial and were actually guilty. 
With his strong personal convictions on these points confirmed 
by the Advisory Committee it would have been difficult for 
Governor Fuller to act other than he did. The vilification to 
which he has been subjected by violent and unrestrained radicals, 
whose utterances could not by any manner of means have helped 
the cause of the prisoners, has been shameful. The Governor 
undoubtedly acted from honest motives. We say this after just 
having read the record of Lincoln in various cases that came 
before him for clemency and with a strong conviction that Lin- 
coln, with his high qualities of spiritual imagination, in addition 
to his honesty, would have made a different disposition of this 
case. That, however, is adebatable question, but one with which 
consideration of the case may fittingly be brought to a close. 
Already men of legal eminence in Massachusetts are suggesting 
that there are lessons arising out of the case from which improve- 
ment in legal proceedure may be derived for the future.—The 
Congregationalist. 


* * 


FATE AND A SUMMER DAY 


“Without God in all, over all, through all—His moral will 
slowly working through the tumult of time toward an end worthy 
of the enterprise—human life and history are the most hideous 
nightmare that a devil ever dreamed,’ remarks the Rev. Joseph 
Fort Newton in a recent Hibbert Journal paper. One commends 
these words to contestants for a prize recently offered for the best 
play designed to counteract the tendency to suicide among the 
young. It may very conceivably be true—several statisticians 
have soberly affirmed it to be true—that the leaning to self- 
destruction is no more marked in our time tkan in other epochs. 
But that, after all, is a minor detail. The important fact is that 
so long as a man feels the hand of Love upon his arm, even the 
most dismal of human circumstances can not altogether re- 
move the radiance from the hours. But once all consciousness of 
Divinity has been abstracted completely from the affairs of the 
mind, the danger of despair is close by. 

This contrast, borne out so strongly in individual living, is 
also of some significance in the affairs of society. If the authority 
to which we bow in sacrificing private desire to the common 
good is not verily given from on high, where does it come from 
and what is its value? How shall we avoid despair in the common 
enterprises which we promote in the name of the state if we 
have no right to believe them exempt from ending in nightmares? 
Indeed the number of things which urge us to hold this belief 
is incredibly large. On a single summer day we are asked to 
imbibe several large doses of pessimism. “I do not believe,” 
says Rear-Admiral Hilary P. Jones, returning from the disarma- 
ment conference, “‘that any tangible results will be attained by. 
these. limitation of arms parleys. When the pacifists start 
clamoring for disarmament to prevent war, the manufacturers of 
arms immediately begin to receive large orders and make a lot 
of money.’ The implication seems to be that as soon as a peace 
party begins to influence public opinion, the war party takes 
fright and strengthens its position. But what a sorry world it 
would be if war and peace were merely a systole and diastole of 
humanity—if there were no genuine righteousness in promoting 
peace as against war. 

At the Williamstown Institute of Politics, a speaker asserted 
that the Hungary of to-day is ‘“‘a historical museum of medieval 
spirit and institutions, the most pathological case of national 
chauvinism now in existence.’”’ If this be even relatively true, 
if the Horthy land reform is but a mere mockery, what becomes 
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of the hopes which were enkindled by the post-war decision to 
divide the old Hapsburg empire according to the ‘‘dictates of 
freedom?”’ Indeed, as one surveys the news of events in all 
of southern central Europe, what has become of the reams of 
fine talk which used to flutter about in such profusion? Nor is 
this all the disquieting information. A China deeper in the toils 
of intrigue and militaristic ambition than ever; a Russia that 
continues to sacrifice all of human welfare to an economic for- 
mula; and a Mexico in which indolent greed is continuously the 
explanation of tyranny and disaster—these are some of the more 
ominous current evils of social organization. 

Order can be introduced into this chaos only by having faith 
that there is~a “Power which makes for righteousness,’’ not 
indeed automatically but with the help of those who seek the 
ends of justice and social benignity. The contention that politics 
and economics are nothing more than the working out of “‘laws’’ 
leads to that same despair which is now so often exemplified in 
individual lives. It is well that Catholics in particular should 
remember the words spoken by the American bishops in 1884: 

“To argue that the Catholic Church is hostile to our great 
republic because she teaches that ‘there is no power but from 
God;’ because, therefore, back of the events which led to the 
formation of the republic she sees the Providence of God leading 
to that issue, and back of our country’s laws the authority of 
God as their sanction—this is evidently so illogical and contra- 
-dictory an accusation that we are astonished to hear it advanced 
by persons of ordinary intelligence. We believe that our coun- 
-try’s heroes were the instruments of the God of nations in estab- 
lishing this home of freedom; to both the Almighty and to His 
instruments in the work, we look with grateful reverence; and 
-to maintain the inheritance which they have left us, should it 
-eyer—which God forbid—be imperiled, our Catholic citizens 
will be found ready to stand forward, as one man, ready to 
pledge anew ‘their lives, their fortunes and their sacred honor.’ ”’ 
—The Commonweal (Catholic). 

x ok 


“MIDIANITES OF LIBERALISM”’ 


“Among the multitude of counsellors there is’’—confusion. 


‘Directors continue to disagree—even in the church. Here are 
several correspondents who counsel that no attention should 
-ever be paid to any of the misleading assertions made weekly— 
-or several times each week—by our Philadelphia contemporary, 
the Presbyterian. But here are several others who insist that 
-the church should be told the truth as an antidote. 
Correspondents have been especially stirred by an editorial 
‘in the Presbyterian of August 18, entitled, ‘““The Spirit and 
Victory of the Gideonites.” This article sets forth that the 
raajority of the last Assembly was made up of “‘liberals’’—who 
are compared to “‘Midianites” and whose tendency is said to be 
“toward Unitarianism.” It implies that a further large element 
-in the church is made up of men too cowardly to stand for their 
convictions, and then it pats itself and a few companions on the 
back as being like Giceon’s three hundred, into whose hand the 
““Midianites”’ are to be delivered 
Well, if we have any ‘‘Midianites’” it is to be hoped that 
-they will be delivered to or by somebody, but to assert that 
‘-the majority of the Assembly deserve any such appellation 
‘as a synonym of “‘liberal’’ is as absurd as it is un-Christian. 
It is equally absurd and un-Christian to continue to reflect 
-upon and discredit the members of the Assembly’s Judicial Com- 
mission, as is being done constantly by our contemporary and 
-its contributors. Certainly the great majority of the Assembly 
-was made up of Christian gentlemen of conservative theological 
views, and most of the members of the Commission seem to be 
men of similar views, as they are certainly men of the same 
Christian gentlemanliness. 
The only question before the Commission and before the 
Assembly in “‘the New York case” was a question of adhering 
-to the Constitution and the law of the Presbyterian Church. 
‘The Commission based its almost unanimous decision on the 
«Constitution and the Assembly sustained the decision on the 
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ground that no other decision could be reached on the basis of 
law. To be sure there were several technical slips in procedure, 
but both the Commission and the Assembly were true to the 
Constitution. The theological leanings of most men—either 
judges or commissioners—had nothing to do with the outcome, 
though the Presbyterian more than intimates that the outcome 
should have been in accord with theological preferences instead 
of law. Fortunately members of the Judicial Commission and 
of the Assembly are, as a rule, men who believe in being loyal to 
their assumed obligations under the law of the church, as they 
were at San Francisco.—Presbyterian Advance. 


* * 


VALE TO AN EDITORIAL FRIEND 


Mr. J. St. Loe Strachey, who died recently in England after 
a long illness, will be mourned by the many Americans who 
knew him personally and by the larger audience who knew him 
as an editor and author. By none is his boss more deeply fe't 
than by the editors of the Independent. One of our first tasks 
when we took over this magazine from its former proprietors 
was to find the ideal London correspondent, and we found him 
in Mr. Strachey. From that time until his retirement on ac- 
count of ill health he sent us monthly articles of delightful 
quality, wise, temperate, kindly, urbane, typical of the journal- 
ism he represented so nobly. 

As editor of the London Spectator for many years, Mr. 
Strachey made his influence felt wherever English was spoken, 
and his influence was always on the good side. A gentleman in 
every true and fine sense, he considered always the other man’s 
point of view, the excuses for his errors, but for himself he held 
fast to the ideals of honor and fair conduct and good faith which 
governed his every action. One felt immediately and instinct- 
ively his transparent fairmindedness. He never upheld a false 
cause because it was popular or decried a true one because his 
public disapproved it. Such journalism as that of the Spectator 
was and is one of the glories of England, a justification: of the 
aristocracy in public affairs. 

He was peculiarly appreciative of the American point of 
view and responsive to the tempo of life here. Indeed, he often 
said that he felt himself American-minded. Emerson and 
Walt Whitman he knew, as it seemed, by heart. For Washing- 
ton and Lincoln and Lee he had an almost reverent admiration. 
He saw the best in us, and if he saw the worst, he never ad- 
mitted it. . 

A good and noble spirit, a brave defender of the faith, and 
a great gentleman has gone to his reward.—The Independent. 

* * 


THE FORT WAYNE BUSINESS 


Because of the gentleman’s agreement which leaves comment 
on most of the affairs of each Advocate’s territory to the member 
of the family indigenous to that soil, the Northwestern has hith- 
erto kept silence about the ousting of two Y. W. C. A. secre- 
taries from the Association at Fort Wayne, Ind. But the event 
really deserves a paragraph. The young women were charged 
with being bolshevists, and with conspiring with Moscow for 
the overthrow of the American Government. One is a Con- 
gregationalist, the other a Missionary Baptist; one a Republi- 
can, the other a Democrat. Those facts, and the irreproachable 
reputation the women bore, counted for nothing. The specific 
offense charged against them was that they were members of 
the Fellowship of Reconciliation, which is largely a Quaker 
society—though the present writer is rather proud to be related 
to it by way of the New Testament and otherwise. It is a society 
which takes Jesus literally when he says, ‘‘First be reconciled 
to thy brother, and then come and offer thy gift;’’ owr reconcil- 
iation with men must come before we dare seek reconciliation with 
God. What the Jewish rabki in Fort Wayne said of these two 
women may be true in Fort Wayne; we have not enough facts for 
an opinion: ‘‘They were too Christian for the Y. W. C. A.” It 
is emphatically not generally true of the Y. W. C. A., which often 
has stood by its principles against strong and markedly un- 
Christian opposition.— Northwestern Christian Advocate. 
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Understanding Our World 


TRUTH’S PROGRESS 

Once there was a captain of marines who had spent several 
years in active service up and down the world. At last the great- 
est war that ever shook human society was let loose; and, his 
business being war, he went where the fighting was the thickest. 
For several desolate months he performed his duties gallantly, 
so gallantly, in fact, that at last he was invalided home, minus a 
leg and with his chest decorated with medals for valor. 

Back home from the melee, however, he was distressed to 
find illusion holding the fort. He heard his fellow countrymen, 
particularly those who had not participated in battles, talking 
noisily ak out ‘‘glory,’”’ and about the mysterious transfiguration 
which war was supposed to bring about in the individual soldier. 
And at lest, indignant at these sentimental perversions of the 
realities he knew, this captain of marines determined to write a 
play about war. 

It was to be a play whose very title would raise sardonic 
questions akout the ‘glory’ he heard so much talk of. A play 
into which, so far as the limitations of dramatic art permitted, 
he would cram every ounce of truth at his command. A play 
wherein false icezs atout the business of slaughter would be 
routed; in which army life would be portrayed as he had found it; 
in which lust, pession, hate, brutality and horror were to find 
lodgment. 

His pley at lest wes produced. What happened? Immedi- 
ately the professional war-makers flew to arms. They could not 
attack it as a piece of dramatic art, for they knew little akout 
that and he knew much. Nor could they criticise its portrayal 
of military life, for he himself was an experienced professional], 
and they knew Letter than to deny it. So they turned their guns 
on the language he put in the mouths of his soldier characters, 
declaring that it was unreal. And this was true—for he had per- 
force to modify it considerably to make it permissible on the 
stage. Thereafter, wherever his play went, it was attacked on 
the score of its dialogue. And this gave censorship its opening. 

The play became a film, for its popularity was great. Mul- 
titudes now flocked, where thousands had gone before, to see it. 
And at last in due course the film went traveling abroad as 
films will, carrying with it still most of the original stark pic- 
ture about war and of the spiritual toll war takes from the in- 
dividual fighter. 

It reached France. Official government censors ‘looked it 
over. “This won’t do!” they exclaimed, noting that the title 
carried a slashing question about “‘glory.’’ So they changed the 
title to read “In the Service of Glory.’”’ Then they saw that some 
episodes whacked at the illusion of war’s value; so out those 
episodes went. Observing other scenes that emphasized a 
preference for peace, they ordered out those scenes, too. “This 
will never co,’ they concluded, observing that other scenes 
indicated an awakening, in the minds of the fighters, as to the 
ghastly frivolity of their enterprise. And these scenes were 
cut out. In place of these deleted scenes enthusiastic official 
firs of French mobilization were interspersed. 

Thus (so far as officialdom could make it) the play in France 
was reversed. Instead of being, as it was designed to be, an 
attack upon loose thinking about war and “‘glory,” it became 
more or less a shout for precisely those things. 

And when at last it arrived in Germany the protectors of 
these same hoary slogans, which the author had sought to ex- 
plode at home, proceeded to cut out all pictures of German war 
prisoners, lest these might impair the success of militaristic 
propaganda, cool the ardor of youth, and weaken “‘morale.”’ 

Is all this a fantastic tale, got up for the occasion? Hardly. 
The play was “What Price Glory.” The author was Mr. Law- 
rence Stallings of New York. And the news of what has hap- 
pened to the film comes from no less trustworthy a personage 
than’a vice-president of the American film corporation which 
produced the picture. 

What is this “glory’’ which assiduous officialdom every- 


where flies to the bosom of censorship to protect against analysis? 
Let us borrow a definition of it offered by a Frenchman, M. 
Anatole France. Glory, he explains in ‘‘Penguin Island,” in a 
discussion of the Napoleonic wars, glory was the substitute for 
thought which was fed the Grand Army of the little Corsican, 
to keep up morale, and to prevent the asking of embarrassing 
questions about the usefulness of a business which was leaving 
the bones of a million men whitening under the suns of Europe; 
which actually, by the suffering, under-nourishment and Cisease 
left in its wake, was shortening the stature of Frenchmen by 
two inches in one generation. 

_ The history of ‘What Price Glory,’’ contains another useful 
idea. It discloses neatly the game of transforming black into 
white, red into rose color. It is the story of what happens to the 
truth when the truth threatens old idols. The keepers of the 
idols proceed to ‘‘organize’”’ the truth, and “make it practical.’” 
It is a story, moreover, which cuts in a dozen directions, other 
than that of war alone.— Uncle Dudley, in Boston Globe. 

* * 
DISARMAMENT LOOMS LARGE 

The eighth regular Assembly of the League of Nations 
opened on September 5 under the acting presidency of Senor 
Villegas of Chile. Senor Guani, the veteran delegate of Uruguay, 
has since been elected President of the Assembly. 

The disarmament question seems uppermost in the minds 
of all the delegates, and in his opening speech Senor Villegas 
cautiously referred to the “apparent slowness’? of the work of 
the League Preparatory Commission for the Disarmament. 
Conference, and outlined the immense difficulties facing it. 
The failure of the Coolidge Three-Power Naval Conference has. 
again left the burden of disarmament with Geneva. 

Interest now centers on the work of the Third Commission 
of the Assembly which is charged with the problem of disarma- 
ment. The advisability of holding the November meeting of 


the Preparatory Commission and the failure of that Commission ~ 


to accomplish anything as yet will be hotly discussed. Curi- 


ously enough, Germany and France both support the November 


meeting, while Britain is seeking an indefinite delay. It is 
probable that Foreign Minister Stresemann will take the op- 
portunity in his opening speech to point out again that Germany, 
having fulfilled her obligations, accordingly expects the other 
powers to disarm as agreed in Article 8 of the League Covenant. 
And it is more than likely that he will bring up the Rhineland 
occupation question. 

Rumors of a non-aggression pact for Eastern Europe are 
rife at Geneva. This would naturally involve the delicate sub- 
jects of Russia, strained Polish-German relations, troubles in 
the Baltic countries and unsettled conditions in some of the 
states of the Little Entente. While at present denials of these 
rumors are more current than confirmations, Warsaw is definitely 
reported to be drafting such a pact with a view to introducing 
it into the present Assembly. Germany with the supposed sup— 
port of Britain is of course opposed to solidifying her present 
Eastern frontiers and the Czechs threaten to raise the 1924 
Geneva Protocol from its grave. Although the printed agenda 
of this Assembly is very dull, there may be fireworks on Lake- 
Leman this September after all—M.S. W., in Bulletin of the 
Foreign Policy Association. 

* * 

Pending a decision by the Mexican courts on the constitu 
tionality of the land and oil laws, President Calles has expressed 
a hope that a just and equitable settlement, without variation 
on Mexico’s part from the principles already laid down, could 
be reached with Americans possessing interests in Mexico. 

President Calles also expressed regret that relations with the: 
United States, “so fundamentally important in our national life 
for patent reasons of commercial intercourse and neighborliness,. 
unfortunately assume a character of indecision frequently re- 
sulting in disagreement.” 
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There is a destiny that makes us brothers, none goes his way alone; 
All that we send into the lives of others comes back into our own. 
Edwin Markham. 


Community Organization 

By Joseph K. Hart. (Macmillan.) 

. This is not another example of execu- 
tive efficiency in the interest of getting 
things done, but a masterly and stimulat- 
ing analysis of our present social situation, 
the principles involved and the broad 
methods needed if the progress of civiliza- 
tion is to be assured. The conclusions 
reached will not be pleasing to the up- 
holder of the status quo. ‘“We have been 
victimized by profiteers; browbeaten by 
patrioteers, and frightened into intolerance 
by rapid agitators, until we have, either 
through fear or through a deliberate bour- 
bonism, legally smothered many of the 
old ideals of free people.” What is needed 
is real democracy, community thinking 
and co-operation in order to wrest from 
commercialism and autocratic methods 
ne ee natural desires and instinc- 
tiv prctions. This is to be accom- 
plished yy encouraging the nonconformist 
and the advocate of change; by question- 
ing institutions in the light of an inclusive 
purpose; by releasing the smothered re- 
sources of the individual; by experimenta- 
tion in community projects; and by win- 
ning the world from the “practical man” 
to the intelligent and imaginative student 
of human affairs. Principles and program 
are alike the result of clear, strong think- 
ing and an undaunted faith in human na- 
ture. 

DOD: 
* * 
Lost Eden 

By E. Merrill Root. (The Unicorn Press, 

New York. $2.00.) 

According to Robert Frost, E. Merrill 
Root is one of the three best young poetic 
prospects in the country. Born in Mary- 
land in 1895, he has spent most of his life 
in New England and of late years in 
Indiana, where he teaches literature in 
Earlham College. Mr. Root isa modernist; 
he believes in the poetry which springs 
from the soil of American life rather than 
that which has grown from the classical 
traditions. ‘“‘Lost Eden” has clearly 
sprung from American life, not only from 
that of the United States, but of South 
America, Mexico, Labrador, in use of 
words as well as in subject matter. Many 
of his poems deal with subject matter 
foremost in the liberal American mind: 
the war, pacifism, lynching, industry, the 
modern interpretation of Jesus. In many 
of his poems he reflects his Quaker tend- 
encies, in many he is merely propagandist 
for liberal religion, in some he reveals 
deep religious insight and achieves high 
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literary form. Several poems deal with 
New England farm life, showing clearly 
the influence of Frost, but as clearly fall- 
ing short of Frost’s standards. “For- 
gotten Farm”’ has a haunting spirit well- 
nigh worthy of him. In several poems, as 
in “Our Castle in Spain,’ he has revealed 
a deep appreciation of significant homely 
moments. At times he is fantastic, at 
times sentimental. Often his work is 
lightened by a whimsical humor. In 
“Southern Holiday’ he has written of 
lynching in terrible and powerful realism, 
closing with this touch of tender sym- 
pathy: 
Once, once to a black mother’s breast 
A little head would creep, 
And on the cradle of her heart 
A little child would sleep: 
Nor could she know, amid her joy, 
How one day she must weep! 


In much of his work Mr. Root is care- 
less in his selection of words, he is fond 
of piling up adjectives, and he often in- 
troduces a word which violates a mood, but 
occasionally, as in ‘‘Love’s Sadness,” 
he catches a depth of thought in a purity 
of language which bears promise of great 
things to come: 


For O my Love! we are runners in a race 
Through meadows that we may not pause 
to know, 
Or pluck the arbutus underneath the snow; 
And at the goal, with shadow-hidden face, 
Death stands, Sleep’s misty laurel to be- 
stow: 
And shall we even know one last embrace? 
Jy, AB Dy, 
* * 
Handbook of Rural Social Resources 
Edited by Henry Israel and Benson Y. 

Landis. (University of Chicago Press. 

$2.00.) 

This volume is an invaluable compen- 
dium of information for persons working in 
rural communities. Incidentally it is a 
fine example of co-operative production. 

“Part I consists of interpretations of 
developments in rural life within roughly 
the past five years of specialists who have 
made a special study of the particular 
interest which they discuss.” Happily 
the editors have allowed freedom (with 
responsibility) for opinions expressed. 
And as a consequence we have some good 
straight talk. For example: ‘Real rural 
leaders must have no inferiority complex 
and must be immune to what Dr. T. N. 
Carver calls ‘the assumption of urban 
superiority.’ ’’ Again: “Social agencies, 
for the most part, do not think of estab- 
lishing rural social work except at the 
level of urban standards. They are im- 


bued with the expert’s intolerance. Rural 
people, on the other hand, are almost de- 
termined to have nothing to do with these 
new fangled city notions. Social work, 
along with most of the other expert ser- 
vices, is being drawn into the rising urban- 
rural conflict, instead of being, as it should, 
the adjusting agency- which integrates 
the conflict. Rural social work is chaotic 
and the order which is to come out of it 
is, as yet, scarcely discernible.” 

One difficulty with many of the statis- 
ties which fill the pages is the varying 
definitions of the rural group. The Census 
Bureau adopted in 1910 2,500 as the upper 
limit, while vital statistics include all 
communities under 10,000 as rural, and 
other experts rank churches in towns 
under 5,000 population as rural. 

The themes treated in the fourteen 
brief chapters of Part I admirably cover 
the field and contain a great dea! of in- 
teresting and, to any one not an expert, 
surprising information. Standards of 
living on farms, art, education, recrea- 
tion, organization among farm women, 
legis!ation, co-operative marketing, socia! 
work, the policies of the Catholic and 
Protestant churches toward rural work, the 
pecuniary difficulties of farming, as well 
as a brief statement of some agricultural 
policies among European nations, are in- 
cluded in short reports by compétent 
authorities. : 

Part II “comprises statements of the 
programs and present services of the na- 
tional agencies who are members of the 
Natioanl Council of Agencies Engaged in 
Rural Social Work.’”’ This information is 
concisely and adequately supplied. 

It is to be greatly hoped that the re- 
ception of this serviceable book will justify 
the hope of its editors that it may be re- 
vised in from three to five years. There 
will undoubtedly be many developments 
in this field in the next few years. 

Te Vee 
* * 
Social Problems of the Family 
By Ernest R. Groves. (J. B. Lippincott 

Co. $2.50.) 

Professor Groves of Boston University, 
author of “The Drifting Home,” ‘‘Whole- 
some Childhood,’”’ and other books, has 
prepared this text-book for normal school 
and college classes in Sociology. He pro- 
ceeds on the basis of a conviction that ‘‘a 
dynamic portrayal of family life which 
assumes that the family is always in process 
of adjustment . . . is the only treatment 
of the family that is in harmony with the 
thought of modern life.” And so it is 
the family not as a standardized institu- 

(Continued on page 12438) 
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The address of the W. N. M. A. is 176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


WASHINGTON AND MARYLAND 


After having been especially careful 
that all states should be given credit for 
every cent that had been sent toward the 
meeting of apportionments this year, 
payments from two of the first states to 
“nay in full,’ were omitted from the table 
of Apportionments appearing in the Sep- 
tember Bulletin. 

In fairness to you, Washington (D. C.) 
and Maryland, weare telling all of our read- 
ers that an asterisk meaning ‘‘Quotas paid 
in full’ should have appeared beside your 
names as far back as April, and we regret 
the omission in the last issue of the Bulletin. 


Pee 


NEW HAMPSHIRE AND VERMONT 


(Although Miss Hathaway wrote an 
account of her trip through New Hamp- 
shire and Vermont in the early summer, 
we have not been able to pass it on to you 
until now. Surely it would be interesting 
at any time of the year.) 

State Superintendents can not be sur- 
passed in making out itineraries for mis- 
sionaries—‘“‘Train leaves at 7.41 a. m., 
arrive at the Junction at 8.02, leave the 
Junction at 8.238, and arrive at your des- 
tination at 8.45, etc.’ Not one single 
minute’s error in the entire trips, 1926 
and 1927 just the same. The first I sup- 
posed might have been an extra effort 
on the part of the Maine Superintendent 
to prove to me that his time table reports 
were as accurate as his Lombard history 
review, but Mr. Fortier had no former 
reputation as a pupil to maintain. 

Thursday, May 12, I began my New 
Hampshire and Vermont visits at the 
little village of Kingston, N. H., and 
finished the speaking part May 26, at 
Jacksonville, Vt., the home of our Mr. 
Stetson. 

Weather? May was the month in 
which there was rain almost every day and 
a winter coat and sweater combined were 
not often uncomfortable. Scenery? Why 
do people go to Europe when their White 
and Green Mountains lie almost at their 
door? At this particular season when the 
new greens were peeping out among the 
darker shades of the evergreens, with the 
pink and red hues scattered here and 
there, the picture rivaled anything por- 
trayed by the artist’s brush. Hour after 
hour on the train with such panoramas 
spread out before me took away some of 
the homesickness for Japan. 

Fifteen days with twenty-two talks, 
the most of them as near an hour in length 
as common courtesy would permit, some 
of them even running over sixty minutes. 
The smaller the crowd the longer the talk. 
It pays to get out members if one does not 
wish to hear too much about missions. 

Many of the meetings were unions of the 
different missionary societies of the town. 


Some of them were well attended. Having 
graduated from a Methodist school in the 
days when my reputation would have 
been lost if I had confessed that I knew the 
names of the four aces and could tell them 
apart too, it was something of a shock to 
be told that the reason there were so few 
Methodist women present at one of the 
meetings was because they had gone to a 
card party. I have not played for years. 
Times have changed not alone in games, 
for though I found Concord on the Merri- 
mac, as it was in my Jittle geography, 
Montpelier is no longer on the Onion, but 
on some river of unpronounceable name, 
not half so easy to remember. 

One of the most satisfactory meetings 
was at Concord, under the auspices of 
the Federated Mission Society of the city. 
A Presbyterian president, a Methodist 
secretary, and held in the Universalist 
church with our women as hostesses. Af- 
ter hearing of the Blackmer Home the 
president expressed a wish that it were 
possible to give me the collection for our 
work, but no special church is ever given 
the collection at these union meetings, so 
it was voted to give it to me to send to 
the Union Christian College for Japanese 
girls at Tokyo. 

Another very pleasant union meeting 
was at Claremont, N. H., where the 
Unitarian Alliance just across the line 
were guests. The president of the Alliance 
and I had a mutual friend in Dr. George 
Patterson, their Field Secretary, who is one 
of our Lombard boys. The Rutland meet- 
ing was also well attended. There I had 
the pleasure of being entertained in the 
home of Mrs. Abbott, Mrs. Huntley’s 
sister. 

It always makes me happy when an op- 
portunity is given one to meet the Y. P. 
C. U. At Nashua a union meeting of the 
Manchester and Nashua Unions was 
planned and there was a magnificent group 
of young people. Also at Barre a fine group 
of their young people gathered. 

The meeting at Brattleboro was unique 
—a Universalist roll call dinner. Although 
there was a pouring rain, about one hun- 
dred and seventy were present and there 
were men too. After the meeting was over 
a gentleman spoke to me and said, “I con- 
fess I did not care to remain when I heard 
a missionary was to give the address.” I 
said, “Yes, that is one of my difficulties, 
I can not get the men to come.” ‘‘Well,”’ 
he replied, ‘if you will come again, I will 
come and bring the rest of the men with 
me.” 

There were many parishes, of course, 
that I did not visit, but those I saw seemed 
to be doing well. There were ministers 
who had been a number of years in the 
same church who were happy and so were 
their people, and there were the new minis- 
ters who were just getting their work 


organized. The youngest preacher I 
found at Woodsville, N. H., the son of 
Rey. J. B. Reardon, who is sweeping every- 
thing before him. 
heard him speak, as praises of his ser- 
mons were sounded in my ears. I could 
plainly see that he is a worker. One of 
the brightest spots in my trip was my 
visit at the home of Rev. and Mrs. Weston 
Cate. There I met Mr. Cate’s brother 
and sister, all three of them I had Lnown 
in Japan. Could the mischievous boy 
that I first knew have grown into such a 
dignified man? Modestly, Weston gives 
much of the credit of his success to his 
charming wife, and one can believe that 
is true. I am sure, however, that he has 
inherited many noble traits from his 
parents, and the son of the gifted Dr. 
Cate must do well. 

Only a few of the people beside the Cates 
had I met before. I had been in the 
parishes of Rey. Allen Brown, who is 
always so dependable. A year ago I met 
Rev. Asa Bradley when he was Superin- 


tendent of Maine. Mr. Randall of Woods- . 


ville I had seen at Ferry Beach, Rey. 
Frances A. Kimball at some Convention. 
Mr. and Mrs. Wood of Brattleboro are 
old friends. Mr. Wood was pastor of 
the Canandaigua church when I was 
home on my first furlough and helped me 
during my great sorrow at that time. 

Almost every day last summer during 
the Chautauqua season, I saw the genial 
leader of the Boys’ Camp as he came to 
lunch at the Weir Inn. Not until I went to 
Goddard, May 238, to say a few words to 
the students, did I know his name, and 
then I discovered that he is Professor 
Rogers, who has now become the principal 
of that seminary. 

Though I did have to ride in a car 
twenty-four miles over the hills from 
Brattleboro to Jacksonville, and though 
the driver did not remember to sound a 
warning around the numerous curves, it 
made a lovely ending to my trip to spend 
a few days with the parents of Mr. Stet- 
son, after the speaking appointments 
were over. We have called little Jean 
Stetson “a sunbeam.’’ Some of the rays 
were caught from her grandmother, there 
is no doubt of that. It was once said to 
me that the most of our missionaries to 
Japan had gone out from Vermont, and 
immediately I began to enumerate those 
that were New Yorkers, soon proving that 
my native state was far ahead in number. 
However, no nobler missionaries have 
gone out than Dr. I. W. Cate, Clifford 
Stetson and Georgene Bowen—Vermont 
gifts. } 

Famous men and women have come 
from the rugged mountains of New Hamp- 
shire and Vermont. Noblemen and women 
are still working for the coming of the 
Kingdom. You whom I met were very 
kind to me and I thank you, not so much 
though for the personal kindness, as for 
your loyalty to the cause so near my heart. 
M. Agnes Hathaway. 


I wish I might have - 
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Sunday School Search Lights 


The General Sunday School Association of the Universalist Church, 176 Newbury St., Boston. 


WHEREABOUTS 
Miss Earle: 
Sept. 25-Oct. 1. North Carolina; Head- 
quarters. 


Miss Slaughter: 
Sept. 25-Oct. 1. Headquarters. 
Dr. Huntley: 


Sept. 25-Oct. 1. Arlington, Mass.; 
Headquarters. 
* * 
FROM FERRY BEACH TO WASHING- 
TON 


It is suggested that a box of sand be 
transported from Ferry Beach, Maine, to 
Washington, District of Columbia. The 
idea originated in the fertile brain of Rev. 
Howerd D. Spoerl, and has met with the 
approval of Dr. Perkins and Miss Eleanor 
Bonner. As the officers of the Ferry 
Beach Association are willing to donate 
the sand, the suggestion is likely to be 
carried out. 

Sentiment makes human life endurable. 
To the man of sentiment it seems very 
appropriate that material for the sand 
table in our National Memorial Church 
should be supplied from our beautiful 


shrine in New England. And it will be ° 


well for Ferry Beachers to know that 
they are represented in Washington and 
for Washington people to know that they 
are thought of at Ferry Beach. 
oat 3 
OUR FIELD WORKER IN NORTH 
CAROLINA 


At the opening session of the North 
Carolina Convention, our Field Worker 
was introduced to speak briefly. She an- 
nounced that she had been sent by the 
General Sunday School Association in re- 
sponse to an invitation from the Conven- 
tion, to be of service, and that the first 
step to such service was acquaintance. 
She asked that all teachers and officers 
of Sunday schools arrange for private 
conferences in the intervals between 
sessions. The response to this request 
was most gratifying, and conferences were 
held with groups from Clinton, Greens- 
boro, Rocky Mount and Outlaw’s Bridge, 
besides many talks with individuals. 

The Field Worker gave two formal ad- 
dresses, showing the relation between 
religious education and the various de- 
partments of church work. On Sunday 
morning, she conducted a demonstration 
school, with Mr. John R. Miller, superin- 
tendent of the Rocky Mount school, act- 
ing as assistant superintendent. A choir, 
under the direction of Miss Nita Williams, 
' led the singing, with Mr. R. M. Baker at 
the piano. A responsive reading, giving a 
simple interpretation of the Universalist 
faith, the September Slogan with an ap- 
propriate story, and a responsive prayer 
. were included in the worship service. The 
offering was for a Memorial to Father 
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COMMITTEES AT HARTFORD 


* 

* 

* ee 

2 With some changes and addi- 
* tions, the committees for the Hart- 
* ford Convention will be as follows: 
* 

* 

* 

* 

* 

* 


Nominating 
Rev. U.S. Milburn, D. D., Massa- 
chusetts. 
Miss Martha Fischer, Connecticut. 


Ba 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 
* 


Rev. Fred A. Line, Indiana. 
* Miss Myrtle Belyea, Massachu- 
setts. 


Auditing 
Mr. W. E. Collins, Ohio. 
Mr. George A. Peabody, Ohio. 


* 

* 

* 

* 

x 

* 

* 

* 
Recommendations and Reso- 5 
lutions a 

Rev. Leroy W. Coons, D. D., Mas- * 
sachusetts. = 
Mrs. Theresa Homet Patterson, * 
California. * 
Rev. Weston A. Cate, New Hamp- * 
shire. bs 
Rev. Car] Olson, Ohio. * 
Mr. Harry E. Davis, Rhode Island. * 
Rey. Fred S. Walker, Maine. < 
Rev. Claire Blauvelt, New York. * 
Mrs. Nina Wren, Michigan. * 
Mrs. Mabel O. ‘Todd, Minnesota. * 
* 

* 

* 

* 

* 


Correspondence with any of these 
committees is now in order. 
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Clayton to be placed in the Washington 
church. The four grades were taught by 
Mrs. Norma Ward Stanfield, Mrs. Earl 
Matthews, Mr. R. M. Baker and Rev. 
Hannah J. Powell. 

It was repeatedly said that this was the 
best Sunday school demonstration yet 
given at a North Carolina Convention. 
Undoubtedly the work of religious edu- 
cation will be strengthened in the state 
through the emphasis given to its im- 
portance at this Convention. 

A.G.E. 


* * 


WHO KNOWS? 


Here is an indication of work done by 
Mrs. Lillian C. Shaw, superintendent of 
the church school at Syracuse. She de- 
scribes a question period as follows: 

First I read these ten questions and 
any one answered: 

1. Who killed Goliath? : 

2. Who saved David’s life? 

3. What king built the temple? 

4, Who rebuilt the walls of Jerusalem? 

5. Who was the Jewish girl married to a 
Persian king who saved her people from 
death? 

6. Who deceived his blind father and 


later suffered deception at the hands of 
another? 

7. Who chose to live in a strange land 
rather than part with her mother-in-law? 

8. Who gave his consent to the murder 
of a Christian and then became a Christian 
himself? 

9. Where will you find the Beatitudes 
and the Lord’s Prayer? 

10. What is another name for Palestine? 

In matching the following correctly I 
divided the school inte-two sides. I put 
these on the blackboard where they could 
be seen by everybody. 


Match Correctly 


1. Moses Physician. 

2. Barnabas Runaway servant. 

3. Abraham Military leader. 

4, Samuel Sold by his own 
brothers. 

5. Onesimus Completed the tower 
of Babel. 

6. Luke Allowed his nephew 
to choose the best 
land. 

7. Nebuchadnezzar Gave the Ten Com- 
mandments. 

8. Aaron Paul’s companion. 

9. Joseph Dedicated to temple 
service. 

10. Gideon His brother’s assist- 
ant. 
* * 
ACKNOWLEDGING THE FRIEND- 
SHIP DOLLS 


Our association has received a number 
of fascinating Japanese letters of which 
we can not read a word, but which we 
are sure tell us of pleasure’ in receiving 
the Friendship Dolls. One of these was 
accompanied by the following translation. 
The heading and the signature were in 
Japanese. It was numbered 40, so the 
person whose passport bore that number 
may know now that her doll has been 
acknowledged. 

My dear Friend: 

We very much appreciate the presence 
of your “Doll Messenger of Friendship” 
in our school, whom the Department of 
Education was kind enough to send to us. 
We also heartily appreciate the message 
the Doll has brought to us—the message 
of good-will and friendship. We have the 
pleasure to say how happy and grateful 
we are at welcoming your nice and at- 
traetive Doll. 

You may be sure that the doll will be 
our guest on our Festival Day of Dolls, 
the third of March, and be a permanent 
member of the Doll family of our school. 
We assure you that we shall take every 
possible care of her so that the doll may 
not feel homesick. 

Yours sincerely, 


(For the schoolmates of this school.) 
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Among Our Churches 


Church News and Interests 


PERSONALS 


Dr. and Mrs. Frank Oliver Hall have 
moved from 2350 Broadway to 221 West 
82d St., New York City. 


Mr. George G. Herrick of Hartford, 
Conn., was a visitor at Headquarters on 
Sept. 18. Mr. Herrick, who is chairman 
for hotel and garage reservations for the 
General Convention, again emphasized 
the necessity of making reservations early. 
Other gatherings in Hartford at the same 
time as our Conventions will result in a 
scarcity of rooms. Apply early so as not 
to be disappointed. 


Rev. W. E. Manning-Todd, D. D., of 
Albany, N. Y., has accepted the call to 
Monroe, Wisconsin, beginning Oct. 1. 


Rev. Noble E. McLaughlin, after a 
pastorate of’ seventeen years at Monroe, 
Wisconsin, has been called to take charge 
of the work at Wausau, Wis. He will 
begin Oct. 1. Mr. McLaughlin returned 
recently from a 15,000 mile trip abroad. 
Countries visited included England, Scot- 
land, France, Italy, Greece, Turkey, Syria, 
Palestine and Egypt. While in Scotland, 
he occupied the pulpit of the Universalist 
church at Falkirk. 


Mrs. Alice G. Rowe, recently returned 
from Japan, will be the guest of the Ar- 
lington Mission Circle, on Monday, Oct. 3, 
at 2.30 p. m., in the parish house. All 
friends wishing to hear of our work in 
Japan will be most welcome. 


Rey. Harold I. Merrill of Marlboro, 
Mass., has accepted an invitation to the 
pastorate at Brunswick, Maine. His 
resignation at Marlboro will be effective 
on Oct. 31, with the new work in Bruns- 
wick beginning with the first of Novem- 
ber. 


Rev. Helene Ulrich has accepted a posi- 
tion at the Connecticut State Farm for 
Delinquent Women. She will have charge 
of the academic work and of the Sunday 
services for Protestants. Her address 
after Oct. 1 will be Connecticut State 
Farm, Niantic, Conn. 


Rey. L. Griswold Williams, of Reading, 
Pa., returned to his duties Sept. 18, after 
a month spent in the Southwest. He 
attended the three-day inter-tribal Indian 
ceremonial at Gallup, N. M., and the 
three-day Spanish and Indian Fiesta at 
Santa Fe. Visiting a number of Indian 
pueblos, he added some important items 
to his collection of Indian pottery and 
ceremonial costumes, as well as making 
a large collection of photographs and data 
on the religious dances of the Pueblo 
Indians. JEarlier in the summer Mr. 
Williams underwent an operation for the 
removal of imbedded tonsils. 


Massachusetts 


Taunton.—Rey. Cornelius Greenway, 
pastor. During the summer the exterior 
of our church building was painted a soft 
cream color. A new rest room has been 
arranged for the women downstairs. 
Electric lights have been installed in this 
room and the corresponding room for the 
men. A new clock will soon be placed on 
the wall of the vestry. A new memorial 
window has been placed. It carries a 
figure of Christ the Good Shepherd, 
Since the summer of 1926 improvements 
upon our church have cost $4,050. Dur- 
ing the same time the parish has enlarged 
the salaries, with heat, light and other 
expenditures considerably increased. These 
have all been paid for without mortgage 
or loan. One who knows says that no 
standing committee in the state co-operates 
more heartily with the minister. “It 
goes out of its way to do things with and 
for the minister.’”’ Our minister plans to 
carry on further graduate study at Tufts 
this year. 

Rhode Island 


Woonsocket.—Rev. E. Dean Ellen- 
wood, pastor. The largest Rally Sun- 
day congregation in several years gathered 
Sunday morning, Sept. 11, for the first 
service since the beginning of the summer 
vacation. The morning worship was 
preceded by the Rally Day service of the 
church school at 9.45, in charge of Mr. 
Harry E. Davis, superintendent, the 
program committee consisting of Miss 
Lida Pease and Mrs. Charles Palmer, in 
addition to the superintendent. An in- 
teresting feature of this service was the 
presentation of diplomas to a large group 
from the junior department graduating 
into the intermediate department. Dur- 
ing the church service which followed, the 
graduates from the primary to the junior 
department of the school were presented 
by the minister with Bibles, the gift of 
the church, each book bearing in gold 
lettering the name of its new owner. 
Mr. Ellenwood, in his sermonette to the 
juniors, which precedes the regular morning 
sermon, drew a lesson from the refining of 
salt, and told of his visit during the 
summer to the great salt works on the 
shores of Lake Seneca, near Watkins Glen, 
New York. These brief “junior sermons” 
are always heard with much interest by 
the senior members of the congregation, 
also. For his regular sermon Mr. Ellen- 
wood had for his theme, “The House of 
the Seer.” 

Wisconsin 

Monroe.—After a pastorate of seven- 
teen years, during which the church has 
prospered, Rev. N. E. McLaughlin leaves 
Oct. 1 to become pastor of the church at 
Wausau, Wis. Every effort was made, 


including a substantial increase in salary, 
to have him continue in Monroe. The 
church is in fine condition, with an ex- 
cellent group of representative citizens 
and loyal workers. Twenty-seven were 
received into membership at Easter and 
fourteen in 1926 (not before reported). 
Through the efforts of Dr. Lowe and Dr. 
Robinson, Wisconsin Superintendent, Dr. 
W. E. M. Todd, of Albany,-N. Y., was 
secured for the work in this field. 
* cS 


REPRESENTATION AT HARTFORD 


The following churches have qualified 
for lay representation at the Hartford 
Convention since the publication of the 
list in the Christian Leader for Sept. 3. 
This list includes all payments made up 
to Sept. 15, 1927. 

Iowa: Osage, Webster City. Maine: 
Greenville, Swanville. Massachusetts: 
Lynn, Marblehead, Marlboro, Norwell, 
Springfield, First. Missouri: Livonia. 
New Hampshire: Dover. New York: 
Fort Plain, Minden. Ohio: Cleveland. 
Pennsylvania: Philadelphia, Restoration, 
Seranton. Rhode Island: Providence, First. 
Wisconsin: Markesan. North Carolina: 
All churches. 

* * 


DEATH OF DR. C. C. CLARK 


Rev. Charles Clifton Clark of Fallston, 
Md., died May 10, 1927, and was buried 
May 13 at the Friends Meeting Grove. 
He had a number of pastorates in the Uni- 
tarian church and then served as pastor 
of the Universalist church in Baltimore, 
Md., for some years. After resigning 
from the Baltimore church he resided at 
his country home near Fallston and en- 
gaged in literary work. He also assisted 
in general community work through the 
Friends Meeting. He is survived by his 
wife, Mrs. Alma Clark, who is now living 
at Fallston. Dr. Clark was a man of 
genuine scholarship and noble spirit. 

* * 


DR. CUSHMAN DEAD 


Rev. Henry Irving Cushman, S. T. D., 
former head of the department of homi- 
letics and pastoral care at Crane Theo- 
logical’ School, Tufts College, and for 
sixty-two years secretary of the class of 
1765, Dartmouth College, died at his home 
in Providence, R. I.,Sept. 15, in his eighty- 


fourth year. 
* * 


WARNING 


An impostor who calls himself Roland 
W. Stotesbury,/is operating in the Middle 
West in Universalist and Unitarian church- 
es. He calls himself treasurer of the 
Church of the Divine Paternity, New 
York City, and says that he is looking for 
a minister for that pulpit. . 

In one or two instances he has left good 
sized expense checks with the men whom 
he has engaged to supply the pulpit, and 
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then has requested that a small check be 
cashed for him as he was out of ready 
money. He has called upon Rey. Fred A. 
Line of Indianapolis, and Rev. Lon Call 
of the Unitarian church in Louisville, Ky. 
These men took the precaution to write 
or wire the Unitarian headquarters and 
the Church of the Divine Paternity, New 

York City, and were not taken in. 
Ministers who are approached by these 
men should make an effort to have him 
taken into custody and prosecuted. Com- 
municate with Dr. Line, 320 East 15th 
St., Indianapolis, with Dr. Call, or with 
Universalist or Unitarian Headquarters. 

* * 
OUR LIBRARY DESK 
(Continued from page 1239) 


tion, committed forever to traditional 
solutions of the many problems of ad- 
justment in the home, but as a complex of 
relationships sensitive to general social 
conditions and destined to undergo further 
charges, that Professor Groves describes 
and discusses. This is a very comprehen- 
sive and sane survey of the problems in- 
herent in family life, with its broad basis 
of sentiment, which forms a part of a social 
situation in which economic and other 
non-sentimental factors play so large 
a part. 
* * 

Job’s Niece 

By Grace Livingston Hill. 
$2.00.) 

The mother who sees this book in the 
hands of her adolescent daughter need 
have no moments of anxiety. One fears, 
however, that the growing daughter will 
find little in common with the heroine, 
whose tender simplicity belongs, whether 
fortunately or unfortunately, to a past 
generation. Doris Dunbar was indeed 
tried as was Job by accumulated calami- 
ties, but: her courage never wavered and 
her self-forgetfulness is tender and touch- 
ing throughout. It is fitting that this 
sweetly feminine heroine should find her 
happiness in the strong arms of the master- 
ful Angus Macdonald, and that her 
troubles should end in delightful domes- 
ticities. 


(Lippincott. 


M.G.S. 


Initialed reviews are by Rey. Leslie 
T. Pennington, Lincoln, Mass.; Miss 
Dorothy Dyar, B. D.; Rev. Tertius Van 
Dyke, Washington, Conn.; Mabel Grant 
Speight. 

* * 


LOOK OUT FOR HIM 


A fellow calling himself Ralph W. Sewall, 
but with several aliases, gave me his at- 
tentions the other day. He was well 
posted on names of our churches and 
people, and altogether very plausible. 
He did not try to dig any money out of 
me; on the contrary he gave me a check, 
and another more generous one to ‘“‘Junior” 
Perin. These of course were spurious. 
He did succeed in cashing a check at the 
bank. Detectives say he is much wanted. 


His specialty is working ministers, and he 
favors Universalist ministers. This is 
just to caution the brethren against his 
wiles. He may want to give you a thousand 
dollars or so, but you had better not en- 
courage him! 

C. Ellwood Nash. 


* * 
CHURCH MEMBERS REPORTED IN 

1927 
Rreviously reported, 2.0. ss sae os 1,423 
ork Ridge, Wi.\Vaseese oe. cee 1 
Hartland Four Corners, Vt......... 1 
EP GOtal a Sayan eee bs. Likuneenereee 1,425 

* * 

CHRISTENINGS 


Previously reported, 668. New Haven, 
Conn., 1. Van Hornesville, N. Y., 3. 
Hartland Four Corners, Vt., 2. Newville, 
N. Y., 15. Van. Hornesville, N. Y., 3. 
Total, 692. 


* * 


A NEW CHURCH IN ALABAMA 


Scorching heat, roads torn up for re- 
surfacing, competitive revivals in the same 
territory, but still the people drove from 
miles around to attend the dedication of 
the Conecuh County Universalist church 
at Cohasset (near Red Level), Ala. Lo- 
cated at a suitable distance from the high- 
way, a background of stately pines to dis- 
play it to advantage, the neat church 
painted a spotless white was a Mecca for 
worshipers Sunday, Aug. 14. 

The history of this organization and 
building is most interesting. One of the 
large families in that section of Alabama 
is the Foshee family, and among the group 
are several Universalists. J. M. Foshee 
had at various times invited Universalist 
ministers to preach in the community or 
at Red Level, but the results were not 
satisfactory. 

During the summers of 1925 and 1926 a 
privately-owned schoolhouse was used, 
and a church was organized with seven 
members. The desire for a church build- 
ing deepened, and the meetings for 1927 
were held in a commodious and attractive 
church. Mr. J. M. Foshee donated the 
plot of ground for the building. The pine 
trees out of which the rough lumber was 
made grew on his plantation. This rough 
lumber was sawed at his own saw-mill 
under the direction of his son, Mr. Sam 
Foshee. This son and his brothers and a 
few friends assisted the regular carpenters 
in the construction of the edifice. The 
Universalist church at Garland was 
the model for type and dimensions. The 
pews, floors, ceilings, and finished lumber, 
and the doors and windows were manu- 
factured by the T. R. Miler Lumber Co., 
of Brewton, Ala. With the exception of 
a few small donations the entire cost of 
the structure was borne by the Foshees. 

Curiosity had stimulated interest in 
the church for several weeks, and when 
the special services for the summer began 
a sizable attendance was registered despite 


hard showers and almost impassable roads. 
For three nights the weather and the 
roads impeded progress, then, the moon 
broke through the clouds by night, and 
the sun dried the roads by day, and the 
crowds began to come. Interest deepened 
and on Sunday more than two hundred 
people crowded the edifice to the doors 
for three services. Visitors from Brewton, 
Garland, Andalusia, Abbeville, Opp, Red 
Level, McKenzie, Evergreen, Castleberry, 
McGowins Ferry, Crestview, Fla., and 
other places remained to enjoy the dinner 
served under the trees at noon. 

Three members were received by letter 
Sunday night, and it is expected that 
others will unite during the next few 
months. Services will be held in the 
church as often as a preacher can be se- 
cured, and it is hoped to establish regular 
meetings once a month. 

A review of the year’s work in Alabama 
is encouraging. The State Superintendent 
has preached 182 times, and has acted as 
regular supply for the churches at Camp 
Hill, Ariton, Brewton, Chapman. A new 
church has been erected at Cohasset and 
is entirely free from debt. A practically 
new parsonage has resulted from the re- 
modeling of the minister’s residence at 
Brewton, and this, too, is free from debt. 
The Garland church, as a result of the 
work of Rev. A. G. Strain, has canceled 
its indebtedness. The Ariton church has 
entertained the State Convention, raised 
a budget greatly in excess of its former 
expenses, maintained its Sunday school, 
and manifested a renewed activity, and 
nine new members have been received. 

The church at Florala has been reor- 
ganized and is planning an aggressive 
campaign. The next important step in 
Alabama is the annual Convention which 
convenes at Brewton, Nov. 10 to 13. 

* * 


THE PRESIDENTS’ COUNCIL 


The Presidents’ Council of the Women’s 
Universalist Missionary Society of Mas- 
sachusetts will hold its annual conference 
at Bethany Union, Boston, on Tuesday, 
Sept. 27, 1927. 

A foreword from the president, Mrs. E. 
W. Sampson. Plans for the year’s work 
from the various department chairmen. 
Messages from attendants at Northfield, 
Murray Grove, and Ferry Beach. A 
Ferry Beach Demonstration in charge of 
Mrs. Carl Elsner. An inspirational address 

A luncheon at the usual hour and price 
in the dining room, under the supervision 
of Miss Ruth Hersey, who is our hostess, 
will make the day full to overflowing of 
good things for body, mind and soul. 

A half hour conference beginning at 
10 a. m. of the district vice-presidents with 
the president is a new feature and well 
worth while. 

The main program will begin as hereto- 
fore at 10.30. 

Please bear this in mind and be on hand 
promptly. 


Remember the place—Bethany Union, 
14 Worcester St, Boston. The time— 
Tuesday, Sept. 27, 10 a.m. 

Who is to come? The state officers and 
two members from each Mission Circle, 
preferably the president and secretary. 

Please notify Mrs. W. E. Cooke, 39 
Fairmont St., Waltham, telephone 1845- 
W, before Monday morning, Sept. 26, if 
you wish a reservation at the luncheon. 

Lilla P. Huniley, 
Chairman Public Meetings. 


Notices 


WHAT IS COMING 


Maine State Convention, Biddeford, Sept. 27, 28. 

Indiana State Convention, Oaklandon, Oct. 1 
and 2. 

Michigan State Convention, Lansing, Oct. 1 and 2. 

New Hampshire State Convention, Woodsville, 
Oct. 5, 6. 

New York State Convention, Syracuse, Oct. 5, 6. 

Minnesota State Convention, Rochester, Oct. 6-9. 

Wisconsin State Convention, Stoughton, Wis., 
Oct. 6 and 7. 

Annual Convention Massachusetts Y. P. C. U., 
Somerville, Mass., Oct. 7-9. 
Ontario Universalist Convention, eee, Oct. 
8-10. 

Biennial Convention of the Women’s National 
Missionary Association, Hartford, Conn. Oct. 18-19, 

Annual Convention of the General Sunday School 
Association at Hartford, Conn., Oct. 14-18, 1927. 

Universalist General Convention. Hartford, Conn 
Oct. 19-23, 1927. 

Alabama State Convention, Brewton, Nov. 17-20. 

Joint Council of the National Federation of Re- 
ligious Liberals, the World Unity Council, and the 
Chicago Forum Council, Chicago, Nov. 18, 19, 20. 

INDIANA STATE CONVENTION 
Official Notice 


The eightieth annual session of the Universalist 
Convention, Inc., of Indiana, will be held in the 
Universalist church in Oaklandon, Sept. 30 and 
Oct. 1 and 2, 1927, for the hearing of reports, the 
election of officers and the transaction of such busi- 
ness as may legally come before it. 

Pearl M, Mock, Secretary. 
a x 


INDIANA Y. P. C. U. CONVENTION 
Official Call 


The thirty-third annual Convention of the Young 
People’s Christian Union of the State of Indiana will 
be held Sept. 30, Oct. 1 and 2 at the Universalist 
church, Oaklandon, Indiana, for the election of 
officers and the transaction of such other business 
as may legally come before this body. 

Mildred E. Boone, Secretary. 
x x 
MICHIGAN STATE CONVENTION 


The eighty-fourth annual meeting of the Uni- 
versalist Convention of Michigan will be held in 
the Universalist church at Lansing Saturday and 
Sunday, Oct. 1 and 2, for the election of officers and 
the transaction of such other business as may legal- 
ly come before it. 

E. M. Raynale, Secretary. 
MAINE UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
Official Call 


The ninety-ninth annual session of the Maine 
Universalist Convention will be held in the First 
Universalist Church, Biddeford, Maine, on Tuesday 
and Wednesday, Sept. 27-28, 1927. Meetings of 
the auxiliary organizations will be held in connection 
with the Convention, beginning Monday afternoon, 
Sept. 26. The Convention is held for the purpose 
of hearing reports, electing officers for the ensuing 
year, and transacting such other business as may 
come before it. 

Each parish in the state is entitled to representa- 
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tion by three lay delegates, with one additional dele- 
gate from each parish that has fifty or more families. 

All who desire entertainment are asked to notify 
Mrs. Ethel Tate, 108 Graham St., as far in advance 
as possible, 


Stanley Manning, Secretary. 
Oe 


WOMEN’S NATIONAL MISSIONARY ASSO- 
CIATION 


Official Call 


The forty-sixth Convention of the Women’s Na- 
tional Missionary Association will be held in the 
Church of the Redeemer, Hartford, Conn., on Oct. 
18 and 19, 1927, for the receiving of reports for the 
two years past, the election of officers and the tran- 
saction of such other business as may legally come 
before it. 

Evelyn C. Corleit, Secretary. 


Proposed Amendments to Constitution 


Following are proposed changes in the Constitu- 
tion of the W. N. M. A., which will come up for 
action at the biennial session in Hartford, Oct. 
18 and 19, 1927: 

Article VII—Biennial Convention. After the 
sentence, “‘presidents and secretaries of auxiliary 
state societies,” insert the words, “past national 
presidents,’’ making the article to read as follows: 

“This Association in its Biennial Convention 
shall be composed of its officers, presidents of un- 
organized states, presidents and secretaries of auxil- 
iary state societies, past national presidents, with 
one delegate for every twenty members of any 
woman’s auxiliary missionary society paying the 
annual dues and working for church extension,” 
etc. 

Article V—That the words “Clara Barton Guild 
secretary”? shall be inserted after the words, “‘lit- 
erature secretary,’’ making the article read as fol- 
lows: 

“The officers of this Association shall consist of 
a president, two vice-presidents, recording secretary, 
corresponding secretary, treasurer, literature sec- 
retary, Clara Barton Guild secretary, and three 
trustees. These officers shall constitute the Execu- 
tive Board of the Association.” 


x * 


WISCONSIN STATE CONVENTION 


The Wisconsin Universalist Convention will hold 
the next regular annual session on Oct. 6 and 7 in 
Stoughton, Wis., for the purpose of transacting such 
legal business as may regularly come before it. Let 
all officers, ministers, delegates and friends take due 
notice and govern themselves accordingly. 

Luther Riley Robinson, Secretary. 


* * 


NEW YORK STATE CONVENTION 
Official Call 


The 102d annual session of the New York State 
Convention of Universalists will be held in the First 
Universalist Church, Syracuse, N. Y., Oct. 5 and 6, 
1927, for the election of officers and the transaction 
of such other business as may legally come before 
this body. 

G. D. Walker, Secretary. 
+ is 
NEW YORK STATE SUNDAY SCHOOL AS- 
SOCIATION 


Official Call 


The nineteenth annual session of the New York 
State Universalist Sunday School Association will 
be held in the First Universalist Church, Syracuse, 
N. Y., Oct. 3 and 4, 1927, for the receiving of re- 
ports, election of officers and the transaction of 
such business as may legally come before this As- 
sociation. 

Inez E. Warner, Secretary. 
eyek J 


AT THE CLARA BARTON BIRTHPLACE 


With the coming of autumn days the opportunity 
to spend a few days, a week, or a month at the Clara 
Barton Birthplace, North Oxford, Mass., is most al- 
luring. There are four very good furnished rooms 
with bath available for rental now that Camp has 
broken up for the season. The house has been thor- 
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oughly cleaned and is in fine condition. Everything 
is furnished with the exception of table linen, silver, 
and bed linen. Rental $10 per week, $2 per day. 
Apply to the W. N. M. A., 176 Newbury St. Boston, 
Mass., tel. Kenmore 6570, or to Mrs. Leonard E. 
Thayer, Oxford, or telephone Birthplace: Oxford 11 
ring 14. 
oe 
MINNESOTA STATE CONVENTION 


The sixty-second annual session of the Univer- 
salist Convention of Minnesota and its auxiliaries 
will be held at Rochester, Minn., Oct. 6 to 9 inclus- 
ive, for the purpose of hearing reports, election of 
officers, and the transaction of any business that may 
come before the Convention. 

Thomas J. Farmer, Secretary. 
> x 


UNIVERSALIST GENERAL CONVENTION 


The biennial session ‘of the Universalist Genera) 
Convention will be held in the Church of the Re- 
deemer, Hartford, Conn., October 19 to 23, 1927 
for the receiving of reports, election of officers and 
the transaction of such other business as may legal- 
ly come before it. 

Roger F. Etz, Secretary. 
“ae 


NEW HAMPSHIRE FELLOWSHIP COMMIT- 
TEE 


The Committee of Fellowship of the New Hamp- 
shire Universalist Convention will convene at Woods- 
ville on Tuesday, Oct. 4, 1927, at 1 p. m., for the 
examination of Mr. Gordon C. Reardon “‘as to his 
fitness in purpose, character and abilities for the 
ministry of the Universalist church.” 

Allen Brown, Secretary. 
Pe: 
BALLOU ASSOCIATION 


The Ballou Association of Universalist Churches 
will meet at Mt. Carmel, Ohio, Sunday, Sept. 25, 
1927. All will be welcome. 

Rose Day, Secretary. 
* 
ALABAMA UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 
Official Call 


The annual meeting of the Alabama Universalist 
Convention, for the transaction of business and 
the consideration of all matters pertaining to its 
welfare, will be held at the Universalist church, 
Brewton, Ala., Nov. 17 to 20, 1927. 

Mary Smith, Secretary. 
¥ 7% 


ONTARIO UNIVERSALIST CONVENTION 


The fifteenth annual meeting of the Ontario Uni- 
versalist Convention will be held in the Universalist 
church, Olinda, on Oct. 8, 9 and: 10, for election 
of officers and transaction of other business that 
may come before it. A full representation of dele« 
gates is expected. 

Esther Thompson, Secretary. 
i: 
MERRIMACK VALLEY CONFERENCE 


The annual meeting of the Merrimack Valley 
Conference will be held in the Church of the Good 
Shepherd, Haverhill St., Lawrence, Mass., Wednes- 
day, Oct. 5. 

Program as follows: 10.30 a. m. Devotional 
service. Sermon, Rev. Lorenzo D. Case, D. D., of 
Lowell. 12 m. Dinner. 35 cents per plate. 1.80 
p.m. Business meeting. Election of officers. Ad- 
dresses, Rev. Alfred J. Cardall of Methuen, and Rev. 
Ulysses 8. Milburn, D. D., of Everett. 

It is hoped that all the churches in the Merrimack 
Valley will send large delegations and that there may 
be a good number of visitors from other churches. 

Helen D. Haseltine, Secretary. 
Pas 
NEW YORK W. U. M.S 


The thirty-third annual Convention of the Wom- 
en’s Universalist Missionary Society of New 
York State will be held in the First Universalist 
Church, Syracuse, N. Y., Wednesday, Oct. 5, 1927, 
for the receiving of reports, the election of officers, 
and the transaction of such other business as may 
legally come before it. | 

Edith W. Johnson, Secretary, 
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GENERAL SUNDAY SCHOOL ASSOCIATION 
Official Call 


The fifteenth annual convention of the General 
Sunday School Association of the Universalist 
Church will be held in the Church of the Redeemer, 
Hartford, Conmn., on Oct. 14, 15, 16, 17 and 18, 1927. 
The business session, at which officers will be elected 
and important policies will be determined, will be 
held on Monday, Oct. 17. 

Every Universalist minister and every superinten- 
dent of a Universalist Sunday school is a member of 
the convention ex o‘ficio. Each school is entitled to 
three other delegates for the first hundred members 
or fraction thereof, and to one delegate for each addi- 
tional fifty members or fraction thereof. 

Carl A. Hempel, Secretary. 


x * 


GENERAL SUNDAY SCHOOL CONVENTION 
; The Program at Hartford 


Friday, Oct. 14. 7.30 p. m. Devotional service, 
Rev. Laura Bowman Galer. Census, Rev. George E. 
Huntley, D. D. ‘‘The Acid Test,’’ an experience 
meeting, Rev. Francis W. Gibbs. 

Saturday, Oct. 15. (Morning session at the Hart- 
ford School of Religious Education.) 9.30 a. m. 
Devotional service with talk by President Wm. Doug- 
lass MacKenzie, D. D. Address, “Developing 
Leaders and Improving Teachers,” Rev. A. J. Wm. 
Myers, Ph. D. Open Forum. Inspection of school 
plant, with guides. 2p.m. Addresses on ‘‘The New 
System of Standards,” Rev. John M. Ratcliff, Rev. 
A. Gertrude Earle, and Mr. Carl A. Hempel. Dis- 
cussion periods interspersed. Evening. Liberty. 
(Suggestions by Hartford committee.) 

Sunday, Oct. 16. 10.30 a.m. Occasional sermon, 
Rev. Harold Marshall, D. D. 12 m. Sunday 
school, Mr. 
Afternoon. Liberty. (Suggestions by Hartford com- 
mittee.) 7.30 p.m. Address, “Religious Dramatiza- 
tion,’’ Mrs. Hallie Gelbert Reynolds. Demonstra- 
tion of Religious Dramatization by Students of the 
Hartford School of Religious Education under the 
drection of Prof. Edna M. Baxter. 

Monday, Oct. 17. 9 a. m. Devotional service. 
Address, ‘“The Use of Music in the Worship Period.’”’ 
Mrs. Stella Marek Cushing. 9.45. Business session. 
1.45 p. m. Business session. 4. Address, ‘‘Latest 
Ideas in Handwork” (with exhibit), Mrs. Mary I. 
Chamberlain. 7.15. Devotional service. Address, 
“Religious Education as a Profession,’’ Miss Mary F. 
Slaughter. Address, ‘‘The Project Method in the 
Small School,” Miss Angelica L. Safford. Address, 
“Three Tests of an Education,” Rev. William Wallace 
Rose. 

Tuesday, Oct. 18. Group Conferences (not open to 
ministers): 9 a.m. “The Beginners,’ Miss Helen 
Rice. ‘The Intermediates,’’ Mrs. Ruth Owens Pull- 
man. “Fine Arts in the Church School,” Miss Mary 
F. Slaughter. 10. “The Primary Classes,” Miss 
Eleanor Bonner. ‘‘Daily Vacation Bible School,’’ 
Mr. Robert G. Fraleigh. “The Senior Classes,’””? Mr 
Carl Senn, 11. ‘‘The Junior Classes,’”? Mrs. Mabel 
K. Gay. ‘The Adult Classes,” Mrs. Charles C. 
Champlin. ‘‘Missionary Education,’’ Mrs. Janet H. 
Blackford. 1.30 p. m. ‘‘Administration,’”’ Miss 
Susan M. Andrews. 2.30. ‘‘Administration,” Miss 
Eleanor Prescott. 3.30: ‘Administration,’ Mr. 
Carl A. Hempel. 7.15. Devotionalservice. Address, 
“Our-Folks Movies,’”’ Rev. Roger F. Etz, DAD: 
Exercise, ‘‘A Financial Filling Station,’ Rev. Joseph 
M. Tilden, D. D., and Everybody. Closing address, 
Rey. John Murray Atwood, D. D. 
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RAILROAD RATES TO THE HARTFORD 
CONVENTION 


Transportation Agent, Dr. L. Ward Brigham, 6010 
Dorchester Avenue, Chicago, Ill. 

A reduced rate of fare and one-half has been 
granted, provided a minimum of 250 certificates is re- 
ceived by the transportation agent at the Conven- 
tion. Tickets for the going journey must be pur- 
chased at the full rate. Ask for a certificate when 
purchasing ticket. Do not ask for a receipt. If 250 
certificates are turned in at Hartford your certificate 
will be validated and returned to you. You can 
then purchase a half-fare return ticket to the station 
which issued the certificate over the same route. If 


J. Albert Robinson, superintendent. 


less than 250 certificates are turned in you will have 
to pay full fare. 
Rates from Central Points 


Single Trip Round Trip 
Via Springfield 


Springfield; Massy... .2.fcnelencs $ .93 $ 1.40 
Cloveland: OW Toriciac cversareienners 21.87 32.81 
Ohicago, Tae sete cyevalere creas 34.12 51.18 
Minneapolis, Minn. ...... 48.78 73.17 
Biitatioy INE c,s ve vem nate 15.31 22.97 
Detroit, Michi. s<teisj<ic0s.010 24.31 36.47 
ANTI nie en tees (acid oreratste 5 4.62 6.93 
Brattleboro, Vt. vec ccecee nes 3.11 4.67 
Rutland VG. ke aes ees 5.85 8.78 
Batre Wits cAtas eid oye she etajan 7.90 11.85 
Woodsville, N. H. ........ 6.88 10.32 
Worcester, Mass........... 2.87 4.31 
Via Boston 
(Boston: IMiSSS. pci ea: eteol nts 4.23 6.35 
Woodsville, N. H. ........ 10.25 15.38 
Lowell, Maas, ......0.0-0+006 5.16 7.74 
Portland). Me... ..0..-.s0+s 8.15 12.23 
PAUCOSEA MG. Bohs vie e's o'nlere 10.35 15.58 
me Bangor. Mies yeisicieleh icine isie\e 13.03 19.55 
Axiburn; Mes os Sacee sco 9.41 14.12 
Concord, NH... cele ons 6.87 10.31 
Via Washington, D. C., and New York City 
leveland’ Ob) 52... cieretetatele 24.48 36.72 
Chicago, Dy. . bcs vies 36.63 54.95 
Minneapolis, Minn. ...... 51.29 76.94 
Detroit, Mich. si5...)0.0. 28.75 43.13 
Philadelphia, Pa. .......... TAT 10.76 
Washington, D.C. ....6... 12.07 18.11 
New York City... ich s.ewieate s 3.93 5.90 


The B. & O. Railroad has arranged a trip as 
follows: 

Leave Chicago, 1 p. m. Monday, Oct. 17, via 
Capital Limited. Arrive Washington, D. C., 9 a. m. 
Oct. 18. Leave Washington 3 p.m. and arrive New 
York City 8.50 p. m. Oct. 18, where party will be 
transferred in motor coaches to Pershing Square 
Station, directly across from Grand Central Termi- 
nal. Leave New York 3.45 a. m. Oct. 19, via N. Y., 
N. H. & H., sleeper ready at 10 p.m. Arrive Hart- 
ford, 9.01 a. m. Oct. 19. 

Tickets may be obtained on any of the following 
dates (but not on any other date): In the territory 
of the New England Passenger Association, the Cen- 
tral Passenger Association, and the Trunk Line Asso- 
ciation, Oct. 15-21. Southwestern Passenger Asso- 
ciation territory, Oct. 14-20. Western Passenger As- 
sociation territory—Midwest, Oct. 15-21; Iowa, Min- 
nesota, Colorado, ete., Oct. 14-20; California and 
Washington, Oct. 9-15. 

Be at the railroad station for tickets and certifi- 
cates at least thirty minutes before train time. 

If certificates are not obtainable at your home 
station, the agent will inform you at what station 
they can be obtained. 

Immediately on arrival at the meeting present 
your certificate to the endorsing officer, Rev. L. W. 
Brigham, D. D. 

The special agent of the carriers will be in atten- 
dante on Oct. 19 and 22, from 8.30 a. m. to. 5.30 
p. m. to validate certificates. If you leave for home 
prior to the special agent’s arrival, or if you arrive 
later than Oct. 22, after he has left, you can not 
have your certificate validated and consequently will 
not obtain the benefit of the reduction. The reduc- 
tion is not guaranteed, but is contingent on the at- 
tendance of 250, holding regularly issued certificates. 

Certificates issued to children at half fare will be 
counted the same as certificates held by adults. 

Clergy fares are not in foree in New England terri- 
tory. Ministers who travel on clergy certificates 
from other territory can obtain certificates when 
purchasing tickets at Albany or New York City, and 
so secure the fare and one-half rate for the round trip 
between this point and Hartford. 

Pet 
MAINE FELLOWSHIP COMMITTEE 


The Committee of Fellowship of the Maine Uni- 
versalist Convention will convene at Biddeford on 
Tuesday, Sept. 27, 1927, at 1 p. m., for the examina- 
tion of Mr. Howard D. Spoerl ‘‘as to his fitness in 
purpose, character and abilities for the ministry of 
the Universalist church.” 

G. W. Sias, Secretary. 
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HOTELS AND GARAGES IN HARTFORD 
Hotels 


Hotel Bond (Convention Headquarters). With 
bath: single, $3.50 to $5.00; double, $5.00 to $8.00, 
Without bath: single, $2.50 to $3.00; double, $4.00 to 
$5.00. 

Bond Annex Hotel. With bath: single, $3.00 to 
$4.00; double, $5.00 to $7.00, Without bath: single, 
$2.00 to $2.50; double, $3.50 to $4.00. 

Bondmore Hotel. With bath: single, $3.00 to 
$3.50; double, $5.00 to $6.00. Without bath: single, 
$2.00 to $2.50; double, $3.50 to $4.00. 

Heublein. With bath: single, $3.50; double, $5.00 
to $6.00. Without bath: single, $2.50. 

Highland Court (American Plan only). With 
bath: suites for two, four or six people, $4.00 to 
$5.00 per person. 

Allyn House. With bath;.single, $2.50 to $3.00; 
double, $4.00. Without bath: single, $1.50 to $2.00; 
double, $3.00. 

Garde. With bath: single, $3.00 to $4.00; double, 
$5.00 to $7.00. Without bath: single, $2.00 to $3.00; 
double, $4.00 to $5.00. 

New Dom. With bath: single, $2.50 to $3.00; 
double, $4.50 to $5.00. Without bath: single, $1.75 
to $2.25; double, $3.00 to $4.00. 


Private Homes 


A small number of rooms in private homes will 
be available at $1.00 per day. This does not in- 
clude any meals, which will have to be secured at 
restaurants or hotels. 


Garages 


Hotel Bond, 132 Allyn St., $1.50 a day. 

Highland Court, 25 Belden St., $1.00 a day. 

Trumbull, 339 Trumbull St., 75 cents a day. 

Goldie Bros., 115 High St., 75 cents a day. 

Morgan’s, 210 Farmington Ave. (rear), 75 cents a 
day. 

L. A. Brown, 11 Myrtle St. (rear), 50 cents a day. 

Capitol, 410 Asylum St. 

Elite, 164 Allyn St., 75 cents a day. 

Make reservations early by addressing Mr. George 
G. Herrick, Chairman Hotel Committee, 124 Edge 
wood Street, Hartford, Connecticut. 
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AMENDMENTS TO BY-LAWS AND LAWS OF 
FELLOWSHIP OF THE GENERAL CON- 
VENTION 


The Board of Trustees of the Universalist Gen- 
eral Convention in carrying out the instructions of 
the Syracuse Convention has gone over the Constitu- 
tion, By-Laws and Laws of Fellowship for the pur- 
pose of clarifying and harmonizing them. Dr. Ed- 
win C. Sweetser of Philadelphia has co-operated 
with a special committee appointed by the Board 
in working this out. 

The Board, therefore, proposes the following 
amendments and publishes them at this time as re- 
quired by law, so that they may be acted upon at 
the Hartford Convention in October. 


Proposed Amendments to By Laws 


Amend Article IX of the By-Laws by substituting 
for the words, “the Universalist Leader,”’ the words, 
“some paper of general denominational circulation,” 
so that the article shall read: “‘These By-Laws, and 
the Laws of Fellowship, Government, and Disci- 
‘pline, may be amended at any regular session by a 
vote of two-thirds of the members of the Convention 
present and voting, provided that the number vot- 
ing be not less than a majority of the members of 
the Convention and that notices of the proposed 
amendment be published in some paper of general 
denominational circulation at least three months 
previous to such session.” 


Proposed Amendments to the Laws of Fellow- 
ship, Government and Discipline 


Amend Article III, Section 5, of the Laws of Fel- 
lowship by omitting the words, “setting forth the 
above facts’’ and “‘as provided in the preceding 
section,” and by adding, after the word ‘“‘year,” 
the words, “unless he belongs to a denomination 
which permits Universalist clergymen to be settled 
as pastors over its parishes without surrendering 
their Universalist fellowship, in which case he may 
be admitted to full fellowship after the same proba- 
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tionary period which is required by that denomina- 
tion in granting its full fellowship to Universalist 
clergymen,” so that the section shall read as follows: 

“Any ordained clergyman never before in Uni- 
versalist Fellowship, desiring admission thereto, 
‘shall present his written application to the Com- 
mittee of Fellowship of the state in which he resides, 
who shall take action upon the case. It being pro- 
vided that, if everything shall prove satisfactory, the 
‘candidate may be licensed to enter immediately 
upon the full exercise of ministerial functions, but 
shall be admitted into full fellowship only after a 
probation of one year, unless he belongs to a de- 
nomination which permits Universalist clergymen 
to be settled as pastors over its parishes without 
‘surrendering their Universalist fellowship, in which 
‘ease he may be admitted to full fellowship after the 
same probationary period which is required by that 
denomination in granting its full fellowship to Uni- 
versalist clergymen.” 

Amend Article IV, Section 3, by omitting the 
words, “It being provided, however, that such 
clergymen, so long as they are pastors of parishes in 
other denominations, shall not have the right to vote 
or hold office in their respective Conventions,” so 
that the section shall read as follows: 

“Any denomination permitting clergymen in the 
fellowship of this Convention to be settled as pas- 
tors over its parishes, without surrender of Univer- 
salist fellowship, shall be accorded similar recog- 
nition by the Universalist General Convention. 
Clergymen of this denomination availing them- 
selves of such reciprocal fellowship shall not thereby 
forfeit their fellowship in this Convention.” 

Amend Article IV, Section 4, by substituting for 
the words, “‘who has not,”’ the words, “‘until he has,” 
and by omitting the words, ‘‘it being provided that 
the requirement of a probation year, as laid down in 
Section 5 of Article III of the Laws of Fellowship, 
Government and Discipline, shall not apply to clergy- 
‘men granted fellowship under this section,’’ so that 
the section shall read as follows: ‘ 

“Any clergyman in fellowship with another de- 
nomination who desires the fellowship of the Uni- 
versalist General Convention, under the provisions 
of Section 8 of this Article, shall apply to the Fel- 
lowship Committee having jurisdiction; and no such 
clergyman shall be settled over a parish in Univer- 
salist fellowship until he has been approved by a 
Committee of Fellowship of this Convention.” 

The Board would renew the recommendation of 
an amendment to the Laws of Fellowship presented 
to the Syracuse Convention but not acted upon by 
that body: 

Amend Article IV by adding the following as 
Section 5: 

“Any federated, union or other parish formed by 
the combination of two or more denominational] 
organizations, one of which has been in the Univer- 
salist Fellowship, may be granted fellowship by the 
Convention having jurisdiction upon the recom- 
mendation of its Committee of Fellowship; and 
the parish receiving such fellowship shall be entitled 
to all the rights and: privileges of full fellowship, 
provided that all other legal requirements are ful- 
filled.” 

For the Board of Trustees, 
Roger F. Etz, Secretary. 
x O% 
NEW HAMPSHIRE STATE CONVENTION 


The annual session of the New Hampshire Univer- 
salist State Convention will be held at Woodsville, 
Wednesday and Thursday, Oct. 5 and 6, 1927. 

Action will be in order to amend Section 1, Article 
5, of the Constitution changing date of annual ses- 
sion, of which due notice is herewith given. 

Those desiring entertainment are requested to 
apply as soon as possible to Mrs. F. S. Wright, 6 
‘Perkins Place, Woodsville, N. H. 

Asa M. Bradley, Secretary. 
* x 
W. U. M. A. OF MICHIGAN 


The annual meeting of the Women’s Universalist 
Missionary Association of Michigan will be held 
in the Universalist church at Lansing Saturday, 
Oct. 1, for the election of officers and the transac- 
tion of such other business as may legally come be- 
fore it. 

Emma lL. Hope, Secretary. 
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Married 


Bigler-Larrabee.—At Ipswich, Mass., Aug. 20, 
by Rev. H. E. Rouillard of Mansfield, William T. 
Bigler and Miss Fanny L. Larrabee, both of Boston. 


Cotterill-Wills.—At Mansfield, Mass., Sept. 5, 
by Rev. H. E. Rouillard, John T. Cotterill and 
Alice G. Wills, both of Mansfield. 


Sept. 24, 1927 


GOING TO FLORIDA? 


Have two good apartments for rent. Would like con- 
genial Liberal tenants. Good neighborhood. All modern 
improvements. Near street cars. One apartment with two 
bedrooms and sleeping porch. One with two bedrooms. 
Reasonable rent for the season. 

Correspondence solicited. 


F. S. HAMMOND 
1585 14th St., South St. Petersburg, Fla. 


Where Are Your Friends? 


The day’s work is done. 
Bedtime is not yet. 


you please---is over. 


You think of Bob, away at school. 


Supper---or dinner, if 


Or Mary, 


married, her children tucked in for the night. 


Or Dad. Or Mother. 


The telephone bell rings. 
Well! 


een 


pleasure.” 


Well! 


Or distant friends. 


“Ves tn ale aoe 
This certainly is a 


Others would feel as you do at receiving such a 


social call. 


Here are 


station-to-station *. rates 


to typical 


nearby and distant points after 8.30 P. M. 


FROM BOSTON 
After 8.30 P.M. 


Augusta Holyoke Pittsfield, Mass. $ .40 
Bangor ... Keene ..... Portland . 40 
Burlington, Vt .60 Lawrence . Providence .. 25 
Concord, N. Lewiston ‘ Rutland, Vt......... .45 
Fall River Manchester, N. H. i25 St. Johnsbury...... 00 
Fitchburg .. New York ............ 66 Springfield, Mass. .30 
Gloucester North Conway ..... .50 Waterville - 60 
Haverhill Pawtucket .......... -25 Worcester .......... 25 


*A station-to-station call is a call for a distant 
telephone by its number—not for a particular person. If 
you don’t know the number, ask your local information 


operator for it. 
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CHURCH SUPPLIES 


Responsible Houses 
and 
Reliable Goods 


CHURCH WINDOWS 
MEMORIAL WINDOWS 


Alfred M. Bell Company 
79 Sudbury St. Boston, Mass. 


LEADED GLASS MEMORIAL 
WINDOWS 


Church Pews and Furniture 


THE GEORGE W. WISE COMPANY 
289-291 Congress St., Boston, Mass. 


Ch : for Church and 
alrs Sunday School 
See them at the 
Wesley Church, Worcester 
Send for Special Catalog 
John A. Dunn Company 


Gardner, Massachusetts 


EDDING 
INVITATIONS 


With the appearance of engraving 
WALLACE SPOONER, Printer 


101 Bristol Street :: :: Boston 


CERTIFICATES OF BAPTISM 
AND CHRISTENING 


No. 1. 
paper. To fold in envelope. 
@ dozen. 

No. 2. A new and tasteful booklet tied 
with ribbon. Designed by Mrs. Perin. 
15 cents each. $1.50 a dozen. 

No. 3. A “Perin’”’ booklet, edition de 
fuse. 20centseach. $2.00 a dozen. 


Printed in two colors on best 
60 cents 


Universalist Publishing. House 


BIBLES «1 TESTAMENTS 


Testaments 


Pocket size, clear type, self-pronouncing, 
silk cloth, 45 cents; leatherette, 50 cents; 
teather, 60 cents. 


Bibles 
Child’s self-pronouncing, pictures and 
maps, leather, overlapping edges, size 8 1-2 
x 62-8 inches. $1.75. Larger size for 
young people and adults, $2.25. 


Teacher’s Bible 


Large clear type. Concordance and 
Helps, real leather, overlapping edges, 
size 6 1-4 x 7 1-2 inches. Hither the King 
James or American Standard version. 
$4.00. 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


Educational 


Lombard College 


GALESBURG, ILL, 


The only Universalist College 
west of New York State 


Lombard offers Academic, Scientific and Music 
courses leading to Bachelor degrees. 


We invite correspondence with men and women 
contemplating a college course. 


JOSEPH MAYO TILDEN, LL. D., President. 


The St. Lawrence University 
Canton, N. Y. 


Dr. Richard Eddy Sykes, President 


COLLEGE OF LETTERS AND SCIENCE 


Courses leading to the Degrees of B. A. and B. S. 
Edwin Lee Hulett, M. A., LL. D., Dean 


THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of B. D. 
Dr. John Murray Atwood, Dean 


BROOKLYN LAW SCHOOL 


Courses leading to the Degree of LL. B. 
Dr. Wm. Payson Richardson, Dean 


SCHOOL OF AGRICULTURE 


Granting Certificates of Graduation 
Van C. Whittemore, Director 


The Abiding Life 


Rev. Frederick W. Betts in “The Abid- 
ing Life’ has given to the world a very 
beautiful book. It is a collection of many 
brief essays—each of which is warm with 
human brotherhood and fresh with spir- 
itual insight. ‘‘On Stirring People Up,” 
“On Minding Your Own Business,” “The 
Social Side of Country Funerals,” ‘Edit 
Your Own Prayers,” ‘“The Grace of Self- 
Effacement,” ‘‘Move Your Dishpan— 
Face the Light’”—these are some of the 
subjects of these brisk bits of sunny phi- 
losophy. The volume is exceedingly good 
to dip into, and the reader will always go 
away from it with finer sympathies and a 
cheerier spirit.—Christian Endeavor W orld. 


Price $1.50 


Universalist Publishing House 
176 Newbury St., Boston 


Tufts College 


JOHN A. COUSENS, LL. D. 


President 


THE SCHOOL OF LIBERAL ARTS 
JACKSON COLLEGE FOR WOMEN 
THE ENGINEERING SCHOOL 
THE GRADUATE SCHOOL 
THE CRANE THEOLOGICAL SCHOOL 
AND, IN BOSTON, 

THE MEDICAL AND DENTAL SCHOOLS 


For catalogue, address the Dean of the respective 
department, or 
The Registrar, Tufts College, Mass. 
P. O. Address for the Medical and Dental Schools 
416 Huntington Ave., Boston, Mass. 


Dean Academy 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 


Dean Academy is an endowed boarding schoo} 
for young men and young women, offering excep- 
tional advantages for education in every depart- 
ment of broad culture. Its buildings are commodi- 
ous and thoroughly equipped for school work and 
for homelike living. Its courses fit for any college 
or scientific school, and it has courses, also, fitting 
for practical life. A large corps of instructors, able 
and experienced. Courses in Music, Art, and Speak- 
{ng under special instructors. The atmosphere of 
the school is homelike and helpful, and the spirit of 
the students is enthusiastic and loyal. A commodi- 
ous gymnasium with competent instruction provides 
for the physical well-being. The school has a new 
Science building with well-equipped laboratories, 
a domestic science department for girls, admirably 
equipped with an able instructor. Delightfully lo- 
cated in a clean and beautiful New England town. 
The income from a large fund is expended for the 
benefit of the pupils and makes the terms very res- 
sonable. For catalogue address the Principal, 


ARTHUR W. PEIRCE, Litt. D., 
Franklin, Mase. 


Ryder Divinity School 
of 
Lombard College 


Affiliated with University of Chicago, offera ex- 
ceptional advantages for theological training, with 
faboratory practise. 

Write, Ryder House (Universalist Dormitory) 
1865 E. 60th St., Chicago, Ill. 


ae eee 
Burdett College 


18 Boylston St., Boston 


A Modern School of Commerce 


Courses: Business, Accountancy, Short- 
hand, Combined, Secretarial, Normal, 
Business Administration. 

Founded 1889 Send for Catalog 


Crackling 


A few months make a great difference. 
The other day a British stenographer 
set out to swim the English Channel and 
the only way she could break into the 
newspapers was to come near drowning.— 
New York Evening Post. 

* * 

The happiest homes are those in which 
she trustfully asks him instead of looking 
it up in the dictionary.—Haxchange. 

* * 

A moving picture producer, on filming 
“The Passion Play,’ noticed that there 
were twelve Apostles. ‘“‘Oh, that won’t 
do,” he said; ‘this is a big production. 
That number will have to be increased to 
twenty-four.”’—Outlook. 

* * 

Flub: “What caused that collision to- 
day?” 

Dub: ‘Two motorists after the same 
pedestrian.’’—Judge. 

* * 
TWO ARE FATALLY 
KILLED IN WRECK 
ON VIRGINIA LINE 
—South Carolina paper. 
* * 

An old Southern planter was discussing 
the hereafter with one of the colored 
servants. ‘‘Sam,’” he said, “if you die 
first, I want you to come back and tell 
me what it’s like over there. If I die 
first, I’l! come back and tell you what it’s 
like.” 

“Dat suits me, Massa,’”’ replied the 
old negro. ‘‘but if you dies first, Ah wants 
you to promise me dat you'll come back 
in de daytime.’’—Exchange. 

* * 

A policeman was walking his beat 
in a residential district when a badly 
battered house-to-house salesman rushed 
up to him. 

“Say, officer,’ he panted, pointing to a 
red-headed iceman who had just climbed 
on his wagon, “J want that man arrested. 
Just look what he did to me!”’ 

Stalking majestically into the street, 
the policeman waved the ice-wagon to a 
halt, and demanded, “Did you hit this 
man?” 

“Oi did,’’ was the shameless reply. 

“What for?” 

“Alienation av affections,’ replied the 
iceman. ‘He sold Bridget Nolan’s missus 
wan av thim electric ice-boxes.’’—Life. 

ae ik 

Landry has returned from New 
Orleans, where he has been spending several 
weeks, preparing himself for an under- 
taker.—Louisiana paper. 

$k 


Now that Eamon de Valera and his 
adherents have taken the oath of allegiance 
to King George, Big Bill Thompson is 
practically left alone— Nashville Banner. 

* * 

He was born in early life in Franklin 

county.—Columbia (S. C.) paper. 
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=< Religion + Masonry 


An Interpretation 


By JOSEPH FORT NEWTON, D. D. 


“What is Religion? What is Masonry? 
What is the relation, if any, between them? Is 
Masonry a religion? If so, what religion is it? 
If Masonry is not a religion, what is its attitude 
toward Religion? That is to say, what is the 
Religion of Masonry, and how are we to inter- 
pret it?” 

“Such questions, and others of a sort similar, 
have been more discussed than almost any other 
questions connected with the existence and study 
of Masonry. They are asked by friends and foes 
alike, often from different motives and with widely 
differing answers.” 

Dr. Newton answers these questions, and 
many others dealing with the faith, philosophy and friendship of Masonry, 
in this new book, the like of which is not to be found in Masonic literature. 
He has never wielded his golden pen more brilliantly, more sweetly, more 
tolerantly, than here. This incomparable poet-preacher-mystic of the 
Craft has written of the two great realities of life, the Fatherhood of God 
and the Brotherhood of Man, with an eloquence and vision that will 
uplift and inspire Mason and non-Mason alike. 


Handsomely bound in blue cloth with gold lettering 
180 pages $1.60, postpaid 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


HYMNS of the CHURCH 


WITH SERVICES AND CHANTS 


New printing now ready on especially made paper of 
light weight and great durability 


CONTAINS 
Order of service adapted to every type of church and congrega- 
tion. 
Responsive readings and prayers for all occasions. 
All the standard chants for choir or congregational use. 


Three hundred and sevénty-eight hymns, covering all subjects 
and occasions. 


The choicest selection of ancient and modern tunes. 


An especially important collection of the newer hymns of social 
service and applied Christianity. 


Hymns and services carefully classified and indexed. 


} 
15,000 copies now in use in more than two hundred churches 
Price to churches, $1.00 per copy 


UNIVERSALIST PUBLISHING HOUSE 
176 Newbury Street, Boston, Mass. 


